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THE art of war can never become an old story. While mechanical 
ingenuity continues to devise means of destruction, military ingenuity 
must continue to devise methods. The mechanician is the real leader 
in the art of war. The tactician is simply a follower, and the best 
tacticians are they who follow closest at the leader’s heels. There are 
few great military leaders, because among those who aspire to that dis- 
tinction there are few who will condescend to be taught by a gunsmith, 
or are willing to share the glory of their achievements with him. 
Soldiers are always conservative. It took centuries to get the real 
merits of the musket into the military head ; the rifle was reluctantly 
accepted after fifty years’ probation; and the ziindnadelsgewehr was 
laughed at for a quarter of a century; but it was accepted at last. It 
satisfied its friends at Idstedt, and convinced its enemies at Sadowa. It 
suddenly revolutionized the armaments of the world. To have it was 
to be powerful. Not to have it was to be helpless. Helpless nations 
have a very uncertain tenure of existence. Safety seems to be behind 
the breech-loader. The machine was therefore hurriedly accepted. It 
spoke in an unknown tongue. Nobody cared to interpret its teachings. 
It was treated as a foolish virgin in the hands of a stern, unsympa- 
thetic parent, and unceremoniously wedded to the widower of the old 
smooth-bore. 

To be armed with the new weapon was to be ready for war. Stimu- 
lated by the sense of security which this idea imparted, one would-be 
champion flung defiance at a rival, and battle was joined. But June 
was unhappy in the arms of December, and behaved badly on the 
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battle-field. To the belligerent who had studied her tastes and temper 
for twenty years, and mated her more happily, she did good service. 
Tacticians hastened to annul the ill-assorted union. They confessed 
that they had failed to comprehend the magnitude of the gunsmith’s 
idea ; that the art of war had to be learned anew; and that to have 
the better weapon in war was no guarantee of success. 

Several great wars have been fought since the advent of the new 
armament, and several salutary lessons have been learned. The in- 
fantry have been the first to profit by the teachings of experience. 
Open formations are now universally adopted ; marksmanship is culti- 
vated ; intrenchments are utilized. Infantry tacticians claim to have 
solved the problem as far as infantry is concerned. They have devised 
tactics which profess to prescribe methods by which the infantry soldier 
with the new weapon can produce upon his enemy a maximum effect 
with a minimum exposure. How far these claims have been estab- 
lished by the experience of war is outside our subject. 

One glance in passing at the cavalry. It isa little upset by the con- 
ditions of battle imposed by the new armament, and finds difficulty in 
Orienting itself. Is its usefulness as an arm of battle over? Is it to 
have no place on the battle-fields of the future? Is its réle to be 
simply that of rough-riding raiders, the antenne of the army, mounted 
for the march but infantry in action? These important questions are 
yet to be answered, and it may take more experience to do it. To 
theorize on such subjects is not always satisfactory. One thing, how- 
ever, can be safely said, whoever solves the question of cavalry first 
will be champion of Europe. 

The question of artillery is what we propose to discuss, not the 
question of cannon. That is important but distinct. Given the guns 
of to-day, how are they to be utilized? How is the artilleryman to 
produce with them a maximum effect upon his adversary with a mini- 
mum exposure of himself and his machines? What is the legiti- 
mate réle of artillery on the battle-field, and how should that réle be 
played ? 

Perhaps the shortest way to get within striking distance of our 
subject is from the stand-point of what has been the réle of artillery on 
the battle-field. The text-books are very explicit and concise on that 
subject. They have condensed the experience of centuries and the 
practice of all the great leaders of the past into a few sentences. The 
old “ Field Artillery Tactics”—the tactics under which we fought the 
war of 1861-65—defines the functions of field artillery as follows: 
“To destroy or demolish material, obstacles, and means of cover, and 
thus prepare the way for the success of other arms; to act upon the 
battle-field; to break an enemy’s line or prevent him from forming ; 
to crush his masses; to dismount his batteries; to follow and support 
in a pursuit; and to cover and protect a retreat.” And a little further 
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on, in discussing the methods by which these results are to be accom- 
plished, it says, the artillery “has for its object not to strike down a 
few isolated men, and here and there to dismount a gun, but by a com- 
bined and concentrated fire to destroy an enemy’s cover ; to break up 
his squares and columns ; to open his ranks ; to arrest his attacks; and 
to support those which may be directed against him.” 

Verily a goodly réle: a comprehensive réle. In those days, upon 
the chess-board of battle, the chiefest pieces were the guns. To lose 
them was to lose the game or greatly risk it. To handle them with 
skill was victory. And so for centuries were battles lost and won. 

Gustavus Adolphus covered his whole front with cannon, if he 
had enough of them, and arranged them so as to deliver a converging 
fire upon the masses of the enemy. Lines of battle in those days were 
lines of masses, so anywhere along the line a target could be found. 

Marlborough was master-general of ordnance. We turn to him 
with eagerness and expectation, and meet with disappointment. He 
used artillery liberally in all his campaigns, yet history is singularly 
silent as to its disposition on the battle-field. At Blenheim it seems to 
have been massed upon the right ; at Malplaquet, in the centre. But 
artillery was not essential to the game as Marlborough played it. In 
his day lines of battle were within easy observation of each other, and 
his antagonists were clumsy manceuvrers. A weak spot or a waver 
in an enemy’s line could hardly escape the eye of an observant adver- 
sary, and Marlborough was an adversary of that particular kind. 
After battle was joined he watched his adversary’s line for a weak spot, 
and, when he found it, hurled against it every available battalion. He 
waited until accident or awkwardness gave him the opportunity, which, 
by a proper use of his artillery, he might have created at will. The 
artillery learned little from Marlborough. 

Frederick the Great may be called the father of field artillery. 
Under him it played an important réle on the battle-field. With it he 
occupied the key-points of the field in advance of the infantry. With 
it he opened the battle. Under cover of its fire he advanced his columns 
and formed his line. It accompanied his flanking columns, keeping 
between them and the enemy, and effectually covered their march. It 
enveloped the salient angle formed in the enemy’s line by his efforts to 
counter the flank movement, and enfiladed both fronts by directing its 
fire on the salient. It seized the key-points nearest the enemy’s line, 
and held them until forced to retire or able to advance. Next to his 
cavalry it was the most active arm on the field, and in some of his 
battles, fairly entitled to the first place. Field artillery and horse artil- 
lery—for he was the first to use that special brand of battery—had but 
little rest under Frederick the Great. His artillery tactics are worthy 
of careful study. They come nearer fulfilling the requirements of mod- 
ern war than any other. 
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Under Napoleon field artillery had also an important réle to play. 
It was the arm with which he struck his staggering blows. According 
to Napoleon, victory was the fruit of a local panic in the enemy’s line, 
properly cultivated. Speaking generally and without reference to any 
one of his battles, the grand drama as arranged by him may be thus 
described : 

The array, that is, posting the troops, fitting the army to the field. 
This was often ostentatiously done by the great master, and doubtless 
had its effect. An army in battle array, if it is anything like a match 
for its adversary, loses nothing by being seen. If he gets a good look 
at it before business begins, it is apt to set him thinking. Napoleon’s 
line of battle was in no way different from that of other commanders 
of his day. His infantry was formed in two lines of three ranks each ; 
his cavalry on the flanks, and behind each wing; the corps artillery 
“in battery” in front of the first line ; the reserves in rear of the centre. 
The reserve artillery, which was always heavy, was held in hand and 
concealed from view. 

The overture. A general cannonade by the corps artillery along the 
whole line. Perhaps skirmishing for advanced posts, and false attacks 
to occupy the adversary and make smoke. Smoke was an essential 
element in the drama. It was the veil behind which the attack was 
organized. Behind it the artillery reserve was moved up and formed 
so as to deliver a converging fire upon the point of attack. Behind it 
the column of attack was formed, and marched as near the objective 
point as possible without discovery. And in it, magnified and distorted 
by its refracting powers, the whole line was ployed into convenient 
columns for the charge. These operations required time. While they 
were being executed the corps artillery kept pounding away, and here 
and there along the line a rattle of musketry might be heard, and the 
adversary was at liberty to think that the battle had begun. 

The first act followed. It was the special cannonade by the artillery 
reserve. Perhaps a hundred guns, all aimed at one particular point, 
let loose their fire, and the air is thick with shot and shell, and nothing 
can be seen for smoke, and nothing heard but one continuous roar, and 
hell seems to have broken loose, and brave men’s reason gets astray, 
their nerves are all unstrung, their courage rudely shaken in its seat 
as when a thunderbolt strikes near, and then,— 

The second act. A moment of bewildering calm, too short for 
reason to resume its sway, or the startled pulse its wonted, measured 
beat; and the storm comes, rushing through the smoke, less than a 
hundred yards away, a living avalanche, a human hurricane equipped 
with steel. It succeeds. How could it fail unless the opposing line 
had nerves of steel? The local panic is produced. The seed of victory 


is sown. 
The third act is the general charge. The whole line advances, column 
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after column, echelonned on the column of attack ; and the cavalry, 
already through the gap, create confusion in the rear, and doubts dis- 
turb the erstwhile steadfast line. They know their line is pierced, and 
wavering begins, and skulking to the rear in twos and threes, and then 
the stampede, the whole line surges to the rear, and local panic has 
become defeat. 

The fourth act is the pursuit. The cavalry and the reserves advance 
with reckless vigor, and soon defeat becomes ungovernable rout. 

As arranged by Wellington the drama of battle was different. His 
array was concealed. His line of battle, consisting of two lines of 
infantry in double rank, was formed when practicable behind the sum- 
mit of a ridge, cavalry on the flanks and behind the centre, artillery, 
half in front of the first line, and half in reserve. The general reserve 
behind the centre. The reserve artillery was not used as a special arm 
of battle, but to reinforce the line as circumstances might require. 

The line was a defensive one. Wellington organized no dramatic 
surprises, and sought to produce no local panics by a coup de main. 
He prepared to argue the point at issue with his adversary along the 
whole line. His tactics were of the “ Lay on, Macduff!” order. He 
conceded the initiative, and invited his adversary to strike the first 
blow. 

The battle was opened by artillery on both sides. Wellington’s 
batteries replied to those of his adversary until a better target appeared. 
This was but the barking of the dogs. The serious work began when 
the columns of attack appeared. On them the guns all turned their 
fiery throats, and vomited destruction with a will, and the infantry, 
their heads and shoulders showing above the ridge, stood looking on. 
If the batteries repelled the charge, so good; if not, the cannoneers, 
when driven from their guns, took shelter behind the infantry, and 
Brown Bess was called upon to act. By this time the columns of 
attack are within a hundred yards. They are advancing through the 
deserted batteries as they meet the storm of leaden hail, more silent, 
yet more deadly, than the iron hurricane they had endured. Now the 
artillery are spectators of the fight. They see the column they had 
failed to stop staggering along, a torn, misshapen mass, then halting, 
irresolute, and trying to open fire, and then recoiling, under the pelting 
storm, back through the batteries again. The infantry have played 
their part, and now the gunners reappear, and shot and shell prolong 
the carnage until the shattered remnant disappears from view. Then 
the artillery duel is resumed, while a new assault is being organized. 
And each successive charge is like the last, unless some accident occurs 
or a battalion loses nerve. When all goes well, and several assaults 
have been repulsed, when hope has fled the assaulting columns, and 
confidence has braced the assaulted line, the last repulse is followed by 
the countercharge, and then pursuit. 
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During our war of 1861-65, while we preached Napoleon, we 
practiced Wellington. Malvern Hill, Gettysburg, and from the South- 
ern stand-point, Fredericksburg, were purely Wellingtonian battles, as 
far as they went. What would have happened had the countercharge 
occurred may be conjectured. By counting noses nothing can be proved 
in such emergencies. We need to look away down in their hearts and 
feel their pulse-beats before we can be sure that men will stand. Num- 
bers are good for nothing when panic once begins. 

From this hasty review of the practice of the past, we discover 
three distinct methods of using artillery on the battle-field, namely,— 

1. Frederick’s Method.—Frederick’s batteries were veritable hor- 
net’s-nests on the battle-field,—always active, always vicious, always 
bold. On every piece of vantage-ground, as near the enemy as possi- 
ble, and generally in advance of the infantry line, they fought, within 
limits, an independent fight. Untied to any special post, they could 
advance, retire, or change their front at will, and thus search out the 
place from which their fire would be effective. The hands of Fred- 
erick’s gunners were untied, 

2. Napoleon’s Method.—Napoleon juggled with his guns. He was 
an actor of uncommon power. He manufactured ideas for his adver- 
sary, and almost commanded both sides. He prepared a panic as he 
would have planted a mine,—with secrecy and assurance. Cannon 
were his favorite instruments. He thimble-rigged with them until 
his bewildered adversary believed he knew the game, then undeceived 
him by a coup de main. His attack was always a surprise, the result 
a panic, the consequence a defeat, and all the fruit: of his artillery 
game. 

3. Wellington’s Method.—Wellington’s gunners were bull-dogs in 
the arena or prize-fighters in the ring. The battery was the ring. 
Where it was posted, there it had to stay until the sponge was thrown. 
When driven to cover, the gunners confessed that they had lost a 
round, but they always came to time again with cheerful confidence. 
When knocked completely out of time they were replaced from the re- 
serve. And so the fight went on. There might be many rounds. The 
artillery in pursuit were simply bruisers which had broken from the 
ring. 

In considering these methods we must not forget that they were 
devised, tried, and adopted during smooth-bore, muzzle-loading days, 
when the effective range of artillery hardly reached a thousand yards, 
and musketry was harmless at two hundred, and that they were de- 
signed. to give effect to the characteristic temperaments of the nations 
to which they belonged. In discussing tactical methods we must re- 
member that there is no best method. What is best for one nation, 
may be, indeed often is, the very worst for another. To adopt a system 
because it was Napoleon’s, or Wellington’s, or Frederick’s is strong 
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proof of incapacity. The method must fit the men. The men cannot 
be made to fit the method. 

Kindred races have the same mental constitution. Weare more likely 
to find the prototype of our method on the German or Anglo-Saxon side 
than on the Latin. Indeed, as we have already intimated, Frederick’s 
method is our favorite. We think it admirably suited to our national 
character, and capable of adaptation to the requirements of modern war. 
We shall, therefore, confine our attention to it, showing, in as few 
words as possible, what it was theoretically in Frederick’s day, and 
what changes are necessary to meet the new conditions of the battle- 
field. 

In Frederick’s day batteries could approach within five hundred 
yards of an infantry line with perfect impunity, and within two hun- 
dred yards without running much risk. Frederick, as a rule, was the 
assailant. His adversaries were too clumsy to mancuvre successfully, 
or suddenly assume the offensive. His batteries had a zone of opera- 
tions five hundred yards wide, from any point of which their fire was 
effective, and at no point of which they could be subjected to infantry 
fire. This is the artillery zone. It lies between the thousand and the 
five-hundred-yard ranges. While the assailant is crossing it the battle 
is an artillery one, the object of each being to dismount or disable the 
batteries of the other. By the time he reaches the five-hundred-yard 
range this should have been accomplished by the assailant. 

In this artillery battle the individual batteries of the assailant had 
considerable liberty of action. They had a zone five hundred yards 
wide to manceuvre in, and were unhampered by continuous lines of in- 
fantry troops. Their objective only was designated. Such and such a 
battery of the adversary was to be dismounted, disabled, or driven off. 
It was for the battery commander to select the position from which this 
should be done. If it was done neatly and promptly he might expect 
praise. If not, he was sure of censure. It is difficult to conceive of a 
greater incentive to zeal, daring, and efficiency. 

But there was a curb on the artillery daring. They must keep 
within their zone. They must not expose themselves at this stage to 
infantry fire. It is unnecessary and therefore foolish, and might be 
criminal. The battle at this stage is an artillery one. The firing must 
be accurate and deliberate. The batteries of the adversary are to be 
subdued by the accuracy and concentration of the fire directed against 
them. One will be made the objective of several batteries, posted 
widely apart and at different distances. When it is destroyed another 
will receive attention. And so on till the task is done. The ability 
to thus deal with the defenders in detail is the strong point of the 
attack. By the time the five-hundred-yard range is reached the de- 
fender’s batteries will be silenced and the assailant’s artillery. ready for 


the next stage. 
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During the first stage of the battle the infantry, marching in line 
or in column to the direct or oblique attack, keep within the artillery 
zone and behind the batteries. 

In the second stage the batteries enter the danger zone. It is three 
hundred yards wide and included between the five-hundred- and two- 
hundred-yard ranges. Within these limits they are allowed liberty of 
action. Their objective now is the enemy’s infantry. The part of the 
line to be shaken is designated by the general. The position from 
which the shaking is to be done is chosen by the artilleryman. As in 
the artillery zone, there is here a chance to earn praise or deserve cen- 
sure. As the batteries advance, the firing is less deliberate and becomes 
rapid at the shorter ranges. By the time they reach the two-hundred- 
yard range, the designated portions of the enemy’s line should be well 
shaken and ready for defeat. 

During this stage of the battle the infantry, always keeping in rear 
of the batteries, have advanced through the second zone, and at its close 
are in line at the two-hundred-yard range and ready to advance. 

The third stage is the infantry contest. Thus far they have been 
spectators. They now become actors. When the adversary’s line is 
believed to be properly shaken and ready for defeat, the batteries cease 
firing and the infantry advance. Two or three volleys advancing, and 
then the charge decides the contest. If it be successful, pursuit follows; 
if it fails, the artillery covers the retirement of the discomfited line, 
and the second and third stages are repeated. 

In this sketch we have attempted, without entering into details, to 
produce a mental picture of the drama of battle as acted under Fred- 
erick the Great, especially the artillery part of it. We will now en- 
deavor to depict the drama as adapted to the conditions imposed by 
modern improvements in fire-arms. 

The modern defensive line of battle, as adopted by different nations, 
differs considerably in its details. Its general features, however, remain 
the same. It consists of two lines of infantry, in greater or less ex- 
tended order, one hundred and fifty yards apart, and covered by in- 
trenchments, a line of company columns concealed behind natural cover, 
three hundred yards behind the deployed lines, and a line of half-bat- 
talion columns, similarly hidden, still three hundred yards farther back. 
The artillery occupy the key-points or natural bastions of the first line. 
The guns are assembled in batteries of strength commensurate with the 
importance of the position to be defended, and covered by temporary 
works or gun-pits. The key-points selected for artillery project in ad- 
vance of the general line as bastions do in front of the curtain, and are 
never more than a mile apart. 

Assuming one thousand yards as the extreme effective range of mus- 
ketry, and three thousand yards as that of artillery, there will be a 
zone open to artillery operations and free from the annoyance of in- 
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fantry fire two thousand yards wide. While the assailant is advancing 
across this zone the battle will be entirely by artillery, the firing on both 
sides will be deliberate, and the targets of each will be the batteries of 
the other. 

In this stage of the battle the assailant will have the same advan- 
tages and the assailed the same disadvantages which they had under the 
old system. The latter, however, will have the important advantage of 
temporary works. ‘This and the greatly-increased ranges are the fea- 
tures calculated to modify the action of the assailant’s artillery. Un- 
der the old régime the objects aimed at were within the range of distinct 
vision, the guns were uncovered, the aiming was direct, and the desired 
effect was produced as much by the volume of fire as by its accuracy. 
Under the new, the objects aimed at are beyond the range of distinct 
vision, they are thoroughly covered and concealed from view, the aim- 
ing must therefore be indirect, and accuracy is all important. 

The first difficulty may be overcome by thorough artillery reconnois- 
sances and good field-glasses. The artillery positions in the enemy’s line 
are about a mile apart. A reconnoitering party, under an artillery 
officer, should be assigned to each for the purpose of reconnoissance. 
The position should be hastily surveyed ; the number, caliber, and dis- 
position of its guns ascertained ; the distances from it to every practi- 
cable artillery position in its front accurately determined ; and a rough 
but accurate and expressive topographical map of the position and its 
field of fire constructed. 

The second difficulty with its consequence, and the requirements as 
to accuracy of aim, are solved by a single word, “ marksmanship.” 
Artillery marksmanship is essential to success. The gunner must be 
able not only to hit any field-piece within range, when it can be seen, 
but to hit it with reasonable certainty when its exact distance and 
bearing are known, even if it cannot be seen. Such proficiency is pos- 
sible, and must be attained. To assert that indirect artillery fire is in- 
effective because gunners untrained in artillery marksmanship fail to 
hit a hidden mark, is like condemning musketry at one thousand yards 
because untrained infantry would miss a barn-door at that distance. 
Indirect firing is not‘random firing, neither is it the dream of an en- 
thusiast. It is the end of every scientific gunner’s ambition, and the 
goal to which his science leads. That it is difficult to acquire enhances 
its value, and stimulates to its pursuit. With officers able to make an 
accurate reconnoissance, and gunners trained in artillery marksman- 
ship, the greatest difficulties of the situation disappear. 

During the first stage of battle, the assailant, in order to put him- 
self on an equality with his adversary, will take advantage of all avail- 
able cover. Indeed, with accurate reconnoissance-maps and trained 
gunners he may take post behind instead of on the key-points, and 
reach his object without exposing himself. He can concentrate fire 
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upon the enemy’s batteries as of old, taking them in detail, and have 
them all under control by the time he reaches the one-thousand-yard 
range. ‘That they will be dismounted or disabled permanently is per- 
haps too much to expect. That they are silenced will suffice, provided 
they are kept so. To keep them so will take many batteries, perhaps 
half the artillery of the army. The number required are assigned each 
to his special task. The remaining batteries are available for the next 
stage. 

The first stage was an artillery contest. The second is mixed. Part 
of the assailant’s artillery continue to bombard the enemy’s batteries, 
and part turn upon his infantry and trains. And here a word may be 
said as to the character of the batteries. Horse and mounted batteries 
have been found on almost every battle-field since Frederick’s day, 
Both are still essential to success. In fact, more horse batteries will be 
required in the future. In the last stages of a modern battle mobility 
is all important. We shall assume, therefore, that the artillery is made 
up of mobile batteries and batteries of position,—equal parts of each. 

At the end of the first stage the mobile batteries were at or near the 
thousand yards range. The enemy’s masses are from fourteen hundred 
and fifty to seventeen hundred and fifty yards away, and concealed. His 
deployed lines are from one thousand to eleven hundred and fifty yards 
distant, and intrenched. To bombard the latter at this stage of the 
game would be unprofitable. The physical effect would be insignifi- 
cant ; the moral effect nil. The former are the only profitable targets. 
They are within range, and their exact position must be determined. 

To determine the exact position of the enemy’s columns, parks, and 
trains is the duty of specially-trained artillery officers. The work 
should be done during the first stage of the battle. It is a new feature 
in the drama, and requires some new machinery. We must not permit 
ourselves to be too much surprised at that. We can be conservative 
without being obstructive. There is no reason why balloons should 
not be used for this purpose. Ata safe distance, two balloons having 
an equal rise might be sent up from the ends of an accurately-measured 
base-line. This would establish a base in the air from which every 
point within the enemy’s line is visible. Should the wind blow, both 
balloons will be affected alike, and the base in the air can be projected 
on the ground by dropping plumb-lines from the balloons. A trained 
artillery officer in each balloon-car, with a good glass and a pocket sex- 
tant, will be able to determine accurately every important point within 
the enemy’s lines; and the artillery reconnoissance-maps, already con- 
structed, can be extended so as to include the data thus obtained. There 
is nothing impracticable in the proposition. Balloons are not altogether 
novelties on the battle-field ; and the base in the air will recommend 
itself to any one familiar with surveying. How far photography could 
be profitably used in this connection I am unable to say. , 
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We shall assume, then, that the base in the air has been established ; 
the observations taken; and the reconnoissance-maps extended during 
the first stage of battle. During the second stage the observers in the 
balloon-cars turn their attention to the effect of artillery fire. They 
are connected with artillery commanders by telephone. Through them 
they are able to correct the aim of batteries, and report changes in 
position of targets. 

It is not claimed that the batteries of attack will be able to break 
up the enemy’s columns and destroy his trains. ‘That would hardly be 
expected if the aiming were direct. It is claimed, however, that they 
can annoy them, and produce considerable moral effect, perhaps do much 
damage. They can certainly destroy the trains, or drive them to such 
a distance as to seriously incommode the ammunition service, and make 
communication between the rear and front of the army exceedingly 
hazardous. Any one who has seen the stream of vehicles and troops 
constantly coming and going on the roads behind an army in position 
will be able to conceive of the effect thereon of a constant and well- 
directed artillery fire. 

During the second stage of the battle, then, the artillery of attack 
is employed as follows: The batteries of position, or as many of them 
as are required for the work, are keeping down the fire of the enemy’s 
batteries of position, already silenced, and more or less disabled. The 
mobile batteries, and such of the batteries of position as are not other- 
wise occupied, are bombarding the mobile batteries, masses, trains, and 
lines of communication of the enemy. The firing will be deliberate 
and the aiming indirect, guided by the reconnoissance-maps, and cor- 
rected by the reports from balloon observers. 

Meantime the infantry—which should be organized into companies 
of the line and companies of marksmen in the ratio of three of the 
first to one of the second—have worked their way to the front, during 
the last moments of the first stage of battle, without exposing them- 
selves or interfering with the movements of the artillery, and now stand 
behind cover near the one-thousand-yard range. 

Note.—The company, whether of the line or marksmen, should 
consist of one hundred and twenty men. That number in single rank, 
with ample elbow-room, will occupy a front of about one hundred 
yards. Half a company deployed at one-yard intervals will also oc- 
cupy about one hundred yards. A battalion should consist of four 
companies,—one of marksmen and three of the line. In the attack a 
battalion would occupy one hundred yards front, the marksmen and 
two line companies deployed, the third line company in reserve. 

When the batteries of attack have got well to work on the business 
of the second stage of battle, the men of the first platoon of marksmen 
find their way, singly or in groups, deliberately or by rushes, to the 
eight-hundred-yard range, where they establish themselves behind 
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natural or artificial cover, at one-yard intervals. The marksmen of 
the second platoon establish themselves in a similar manner on the one- 
thousand-yard line, and directly behind the first platoon. Both pla- 
toons open fire on the enemy’s deployed lines. The firing will be de- 
liberate, accurate, scientific sharpshooting. 

As opportunity offers, the marksmen of the first platoon transfer 
themselves forward to the six-hundred-yard range, and those of the 
second platoon occupy their places at eight hundred. Firing is steadily 
maintained. The first company of the line occupies the shelters at the 
one-thousand-yard range. Line troops never fire at long ranges. 

Again the marksmen of the first platoon advance, this time only 
one hundred yards, and establish themselves at the five-hundred-yard 
range. The second platoon occupies the six-hundred-yard line, and 
half the first company of the line, every alternate man, advances to the 
eight-hundred-yard shelters. 

The next advance of one hundred yards carries the first platoon of 
marksmen to the four-hundred-yard range. The second platoon closes 
to the five hundred, and the first company of line infantry occupies the 
six-hundred- and eight-hundred-yard shelters. The second company of 
line infantry mans the one-thousand-yard line. The marksmen are 
now well posted for effective work, the enemy’s deployed lines being 
well within range. They make themselves as secure as possible with 
their intrenching-tools, and then continue their fire. ‘They advance no 
nearer. 

The first company of line infantry now advances by individual 
rushes, and occupies the four-hundred- and five-hundred-yard lines with 
the first and second lines of marksmen, the second company of the line 
occupies the six-hundred- and eight-hundred-yard lines, and the third, 
in company column, is moved into some convenient covered position 
near the one-thousand-yard line. 

Under cover of the marksmen’s fire the first half of the first line 
company advances in the usual way and establishes itself at the two- 
hundred-yard range, the second half occupies the three-hundred-yard 
trench with the first platoon of marksmen, the second company occu- 
pies the four-hundred- and six-hundred-yard lines, and the third, still 
in company column, seeks some convenient shelter near the eight-hun- 
dred-yard range. 

The farther advance of the infantry line is by rushes of fifty yards, 
the enemy’s fire being kept down by the marksmen. In this way the 
first line establishes itself at the one-hundred-and-fifty- and finally at 
the one-hundred-yard ranges, the other infantry lines closing up. By 
degrees the whole of the first infantry company get into the one-hundred- 
yard shelters, and the whole of the second into those at one hundred 
and fifty. The marksmen still occupy the four-hundred- and five- 
hundred-yard lines, and the reserve company remains in column at 
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eight hundred. The first and second infantry companies rest, and get 
ready for the charge. 

Meantime the artillery of attack has kept the enemy’s batteries 
quiet, shaken up and annoyed his masses, driven off his trains, and in- 
terrupted his communications. The balloon observers have reported 
the apparent condition of affairs within his lines, and the general de- 
termines where and how the assault shall be made. 

The point of attack having been selected, it may be deemed neces- 
sary to subject the enemy’s deployed lines at that point to a short but 
severe bombardment before the charge is delivered. The effect of this 
bombardment is rather moral than physical, although it should have 
fair physical effect. It should be by direct fire and with percussion 
shell. The fire of as many guns as possible, from all possible dis- 
tances and directions, is turned on the point of attack. A perfect 
shower of shells is rained on it for say five minutes. It is the first 
act of Napoleon’s drama over again. When the desired effect is 
believed to be produced, that is, at the end of the time designated by 
the general, the firing ceases, and the first and second companies 
bound over their breastworks to the charge. They should carry both 
lines. If they carry the first and are energetic they will surely carry 
the second, as its fire will be partially masked by fugitives from the 
first. 

Now moments are precious and action is imperative. Captains are 
of more importance than generals. Batteries and companies rush to 
the gap pellmell. Firing is rapid and at short range. Batteries use 
their most destructive ammunition. The enemy must be allowed no 
time to think. The assault must be pressed home recklessly and at all 
hazards. The objective point is the enemy’s communications. The 
prize, all the impedimenta of his army. Its whereabouts and lines of 
escape are known. It must be seized or destroyed. It is more impor- 
tant than men. Men can be readily replaced, material cannot; and 
the material of a modern army is immense. 

The recklessness which characterizes the close of the third stage of 
battle may appear dangerous and likely to lead to confusion ; but war 
is always dangerous. Science can never make it a safe game. Risks 
must be taken, and even confusion must be endured. Confusion with 
a purpose is a very different article from confusion without a purpose. 
The assailant’s confusion in the moment of victory has a purpose. It 
is simply the scramble for the prize ; and behind the scramblers are two 
continuous lines of marksmen to guard against disaster. Besides, there 
must be confusion in the enemy’s lines,—purposeless, disheartening, 
disintegrating confusion. The fruits of many a gallant charge have 
been lost by halting to correct alignment in the moment of victory. 
Precision is beautiful, but it is no longer war. Celerity is the watch- 
word at this stage of battle. 
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The pursuit follows. It must be a systematic pursuit. Cavalry 
and artillery lead. The whole army follows. 

The object of this sketch, as has already been intimated, is to pro- 
duce a mental picture of the drama of modern battle, especially the 
artillery part of it. The infantry réle has only been outlined, and the 
cavalry omitted entirely. If we had looked around the edges of the 
battle we would have found ample field for cavalry operations. And 
indeed, in the grand scramble after the line is pierced, what so effective 
as the flashing sabre? A demoralized man will stop and shoot back at 
a pursuer who shoots at him, but he will run until he is blind if a 
mounted man is after him with a sabre. 

The possibility of working up to the one-hundred-yard range may 
be questioned, and, if the field were a perfectly level plain, with reason. 
But lines of battle nowadays are rarely less than five, and often ten, 
miles long. At many points along such a line practicable approaches 
would be found, and a single lodgment can be extended at least a hun- 
dred yards each way. At some points the first line may be able to 
approach even nearer than one hundred yards; at others it may be im- 
possible to pass the two hundred. The rule is as near as possible. 

The policy of withholding the fire of line infantry until the third 
stage of battle is only following the old custom. I think it is wise. 
It will go far towards solving the problem of ammunition supply, and 
increase the moral effect of close fighting. Long-range fighting by 
marksmen only will make itself respected. Firing at long ranges 
by unskilled marksmen has three evil effects. It wastes ammunition, 
engenders contempt in the mind of the adversary, and shakes the sol- 
dier’s faith in his own prowess. 

There is one actor in the modern drama of battle—the machine- 
gun—which I have entirely left out. I frankly confess that I don’t 
know where to place him. Can he be used effectively in the first stage? 
Can he be used in the second against the enemy’s columns? Can he 
be used in the bombardment that precedes the charge? I have no data 
and no experience that would justify me in answering these questions. 
I leave them to those qualified to deal with them. That the machine- 
gun would be invaluable during the third stage of battle I have no 
manner of doubt. I am inclined to look upon it as an infantry weapon. 

IT have now reached the end of my subject. The result of my labor 
is merely an outline of a very important subject. I submit it with 
diffidence to my professional brethren as such. If I have said any- 
thing that will awaken thought, arouse discussion, or induce somebody 
to tell what he knows about the other actors on the field, my object will 
have been accomplished. 

JAMES CHESTER, 
Captain Third Artillery. 





_SOME NOTES CONCERNING THE ORIGIN 
OF SHIPS? 


‘Some logs, perhaps, upon the waters swam, 
An useless drift, which, rudely cut within 
And hollow’d, first a floating trough became, 
And ’cross some riv’let passage did begin.”,—DrYDEN. 


THE infancy of the art of naval architecture is enveloped in obscurity, 
and the account we have of the ships of the ancients is of a very 
limited character. Descriptions of a few of their vessels have, how- 
ever, been preserved which will be given hereafter. It is quite certain 
that the first vessels in use were not large, for the largest vessel of the 
Grecian fleet at the siege of Troy, B.c. 1184, carried only one hundred 


and twenty men, had no deck, and was propelled by oars. Such sails 
as these vessels had were of small dimensions, and only auxiliary to the 


oars. 

There was little or no commercial intercourse between the various 
nations at that era, and their ships were mostly used as a means of 
transporting armed men. Fighting at sea had not yet come into 
fashion, and it was not until some five hundred years later that we 
read of vessels being built with a view to encounter an enemy afloat. 
By this time the oars had been increased in number, and arranged in 
banks one above the other; the fighting men were stationed at the 
bow and stern, while the oarsmen occupied the centre of the vessel. 
These vessels were called galleys, and were frequently of considerable 
size ; the sort most in use appears to have been the trireme, in which 
the oars were arranged in three banks. The interior of the boat was 
entirely open, save the platforms for the soldiers at the extremities. 
About 470 B.c., the Athenian commander-in-chief at Eurymedon 
caused these platforms to be connected, thus making a deck, and 
allowing a stronger force of soldiers to be put on board, besides more 
thoroughly protecting the oarsmen from the enemy. The sails were 
increased in size, but were still small, and of use only with a fair wind. 


1 These notes have been collected in a series of years, and I have preserved no 
record of the various sources whence I have derived them. 
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Although the Carthaginians showed great commercial enterprise, 
and their vessels were known all over the Mediterranean, we have but 
few data upon which to depend for a knowledge of their ships ; judging 
from the present day, the demands of commerce must have produced 
a superior type of vessel. 

It is to Grecian and Roman history that we must look for any 
accurate means of determining the form of the ancient vessels, and it is 
tolerably certain that their main features were borrowed from the 
despised Carthaginians. The bow and stern below the water-line were 
usually of the same shape, but above that they were of different form. 
They rose above the level of the centre of the vessel, and were generally 
highly ornamented. The steering apparatus consisted of two rudders 
or paddles, one on either quarter ; sometimes there were two of these 
on each side in a trireme of the first rate ; it is still evident that the 
oars were depended upon to propel the vessel, the sails being of but 
scanty size. The model of all the vessels in use at this time was of the 
same general character, and the manner of building was substantially 
the same. 

Supposing the antediluvians lived in infancy of science as well as 
of society, there is still no ground for maintaining, as some have, that 
the art of navigation was entirely unknown to the inhabitants of the 
world before the flood. From the very nature of things they must 
have made some progress in it. There were then as now rivers to cross, 
transmarine countries to visit, and the relation between water and sub- 
stances capable of floating as in the present day. An inference may be 
drawn in favor of this view that in the account of the construction of the 
ark no circumstance is mentioned which would indicate it to have been 
the first of its kind. It was novel in size, perhaps in its model, cer- 
tainly in its object, but no new principle seems to have been devel- 
oped. It was probably looked upon by the wondering antediluvians 
as something extraordinary in marine architecture, but not as the first 
experiment in a new art. A tradition has been preserved that the 
antediluvians had boats previous to the deluge, but they were in- 
sufficient to weather the gales that then swept the earth, and were lost, 
with their unlucky owners, in that mighty commotion of the elements. 
To this effect Plato has been cited, and Ovid in his account of the 
flood. 
It would be a fruitless attempt to investigate not merely the first 
inventor of marine architecture, but even the country, or quarter of the 
world from whence the science derived its birth or origin. The remote 
distance of time, aided by the fictions of poets and historians, render 
the attempt absurd and ridiculous. It may be conjectured that the 
inquisitive, active spirit of enterprise displayed itself at one and the 
same time in a variety of places. The primitive ideas of men dis- 
persed over the face of the globe, without means of communication, and 
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ignorant of each other’s existence even, appear in such unison as to in- 
vention as to warrant this supposition. 

The nations which stand foremost as joint candidates for the inven- 
tion of ships are the Egyptians and Pheenicians. The Nile, which inter- 
sected the country of the Egyptians, presented a favorable opportunity 
for making the first rude attempts in the science of navigation, while 
the enterprising character of the Pheenicians, and the advantageous situ- 
ation of their principal cities, Tyre and Sidon, urged them by gradual 
steps to bolder enterprises which raised them to an unrivaled promi- 
nence as navigators. 

According to Grecian tales or fables, Pyrrhon, a Lydian, is reported 
to have first discovered the art of bending planks by fire for the pur- 
pose of ship-building. Piseeus invented the rostrum or beakhead. 
Typhys, the rudder. Eupalamus, or Eupolemus, according to the 
Grecians, completed the anchor, which at first had but one fluke. Strabo 
assigns its invention to Anacharsis, a Scythian. In the age of Homer 
anchors were unknown, and large stones were used instead. 

Cesar, in his commentaries, describing the ships of the Bretic, a 
Galtic nation on the western coast of France, states instead of cables 
they secured their anchors with chains of iron, and iron chain cables 
were in use by the Venetii, a people intimately connected with Belge 
of Britain, in Ceesar’s time. 

Erythrai invented the bireme, and hence came the use of oars. 

Crete claims the invention of masts and cross-yards. 

Theseus, Icarus, and Deedalus, the application of sails, which Pro- 
teus was the first to manage with skill, and from the various shapes 
they assume in shifting, or as seen from different points of view, became 
celebrated for possessing the power of transformation. 

To Hippas, a Syrian, is ascribed the honor of devising vessels of 
traffic. 

Isis, also, who reigned in Egypt with her husband Osiris, about 
the year of the world 2230, and afterwards was worshiped under 
the names of Isie, Cybele, and Ceres, among her cther inventions, is 
credited with having first taught. the use of sails. She was thought to . 
preside over the sea, whence it became a custom for persons saved from 
shipwreck to have the shipwreck represented in a picture and hung 
up in her temple, in the manner practiced in Catholic churches and in 
Japanese temples at the present time. The Suevi, a people of ancient 
Germany, worshiped her in the form of a ship. Egyptian medals 
were struck by the Emperor Julian, on which she is represented in a 
ship. 

To Theseus may be ascribed, with more propriety than to Jason, the 
honor of being the founder of Grecian navigation, he having fitted out 
and commanded the “National Galley,” which was sent to Minos, 
king of Crete, with the stipulated tributes of seven young men and as 

Vou, IX.—No. 3. 16 
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many virgins, who were to be confined in the famous Dedalien Laby- 
rinth, and there devoted to destruction, either by starvation or by the 
fabulous Minotaur; but Theseus having slain that ferocious monster, 
Minos remitted the customary offering, and allowed him to return 
with the young persons he had brought. To perpetuate that event, 
the annual feast called Oschophoria was established. The galley hav- 
ing been declared sacred, it was preserved by frequent repairs for a 
thousand years, and exclusively employed during that long period in 
transporting presents to the temple at Delos. The Athenians, there- 
fore, called it the “Immortal Ship.” 

Jason is shown to have built the first long ship, which he called 
“Argo,” or “ Arco,” from a Pheenician word signifying “long.” The 
ships used prior to this by the Greeks were round. The Argonautic 
expedition, in which this ship of Jason’s was employed, is said to have 
taken place in the year of the world 2754 to 2739, or about 1263 B.c., 
perhaps earlier. 

Jupiter, king of Crete, one hundred and thirty-two years before the 
expedition of Jason, in a vessel called the “ White Bull,” carried off 
Europa, the daughter of Agenor, king of the Sidonians. The Argo- 
nautic expedition, however, appears to have been the first mercantile 
voyage of which we have account or fable, those of Darius and Jupiter 
being simply piratical expeditions. 

The history of Ithacus affirms that Griphon, a Scythian, was the 
inventor of long boats. 

Copper and brass were introduced for fastenings, in consequence of 
the quick corrosion of iron, about the time of Nero. 

Pliny mentions that flax was used for the purpose of calking the 
seams of planks. 

Darius, being expelled from Egypt by his brother Rameses, or 
Egyptus, the son of Belus, sailed in his ship “ Armais,” the first ever 
seen in Greece, with his fifty daughters (a goodly number), in search 
of a settlement, and ascended the throne of Argos. 

According to some accounts, navigation was first invented on the 
island of Crete. From the skill of those islanders in that art is de- 
rived the proverb, “ Cretensis nescit mare,” said of those who pretend 
ignorance of a thing they understand well. 

Homer describes the process adopted in the infancy of navigation 
of building a ship. Ulysses first cuts down with his axe twenty trees, 
and prepares the wood for his purpose by cutting it smooth and giving 
it the proper shape. He then bores the holes for the nails and hooks, 
fits the planks together and fastens them with nails. He rounds the 
bottom of the ship, and raises a bulwark, fitting it upon the numerous 
ribs of the ship. He next covers the whole outside with planks, which 
are laid across the ribs; next the mast is made and the sail attached to 
it, and lastly the rudder. When thus far completed he raises the bul- 
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warks still higher by wicker-work, which goes all around the vessel 
as a protection against the waves. For ballast he throws into the ship 
wood, stone, and sand. Calypso then brings him material of which he 


makes a sail, 
«Which he also shaped, 
And to his sail due furniture annexed 
Of cordage strong, fortresses, and ropes aloft; 
Then heaved her down with levers to the deep.”’ 


The first sail was probably made by the mariner suspending one. 
of his garments on a pole. Thus it was fabled of Hercules that he 
sailed with the back of a lion because his garment, which was a lion’s 
skin, answered this purpose. In some countries they still use leather or 
skins of animals for sails. As white was considered a fortunate color 
it was commonly given to sails, but at other times they were of various 
hues. In ancient Egypt the sail was suspended on two upright poles 
so that it could only be used before the wind, as is now the practice of 
some of the islanders of the South Pacific. There is a strong resem- 
blance between the nautical movements of uncivilized people now and 
the arts of remote antiquity. 

The following description is given us as the method used by the 
Egyptians in constructing vessels. The boats used on the Nile were 
formed of small planks cut out of the acantha or Egyptian thorn. 
These were not, as might naturally be supposed, cut into lengths or 
planks, but nearly square, measuring about three feet each way. They 
were lapped over each other like tiles, and fastened together by a 
sufficient number of wooden pins nearly of the same shape with the 
treenails of our time. This mode of construction was found strong 
enough for the purpose to which it was applied without the assistance 
of any internal frame of timber, and, proving equal to the necessities 
of its service, this kind of vessel was a long time in use without 
improvement. 

On returning with the current it was customary for the Egyptians 
to fasten with ropes across the prow of the vessel a hurdle of tama- 
risk, which, being let down into the water and steadied by ropes or 
bands of twisted reeds, caused it to move forward with increased ve- 
locity, the stream acting with greater force on the hurdle, which ex- 
tended beyond the sides. In order to preserve a due balance between 
the head and stern, and to cause the boat to swim on an even keel, a 
stone of considerable magnitude, pierced through the middle, was sus- 
pended by a rope from the stern. 

Being unable to stem the current of the river, these vessels were 
generally towed up by persons on shore unless the wind was strong and 
favorable enough to enable them to use a sail as a substitute. The 
hull of the vessel being completed, a competent number of seats or 
benches for the accommodation of the rowers were added, and the 
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joints and seams were carefully calked with papyrus. A mast formed 
out of a straight stick of the acanthus and a sail made of papyrus were 
then supplied, and a rudder or steering-oar was passed through the keel 
or bottom of the vessel. 

Usous, a Pheenician, the brother of Hypsauramius, is represented as 
the first who ventured to sea in a canoe hollowed from the trunk of a 
tree by fire; before his day, however, a more rude and inartificial kind 
of a vessel had been in use. It consisted of a float or raft of logs lashed 
by skin or bark, and moved both by sail and oar. In its simple form 
a single log was used, on which the adventurous voyager sat astride and 
propelled himself by his paddle. These vessels were called rates, and 
corresponded to the catamaran still used in the East Indies and other 
parts of the world. Strabo and Pliny both tell us these “rates” were 
the first kind of vessel invented by the ancients. Usous is thought by 
some learned men to have been identical with Esau, the brother of Jacob. 

The idea of hollowing the log was soon obtained. These first log- 
boats corresponded to our dug-out canoes, and were termed owyla and 
mona, oxyla by the Greeks, and soon came to be of all sizes, from the 
small canoe carrying a single person up to the large piratical craft con- 
taining thirty men. These last are mentioned by Pliny. The war 
canoes of the aborigines of this country and of the New Zealanders and 
other Pacific Islanders were still larger. In 1845 I saw a New Zealand 
war canoe at the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, capable of holding one 
hundred persons, and several carrying over fifty. The cotton-wood tree 
of the West Indies will sometimes make a canoe that will carry one 
hundred men. The term aloei was sometimes used for these boats, and 
it was in one of them, according to Ovid, that Romulus and Remus 
were exposed. They were also known by the name of traburiz, from 
being made of one piece of timber, and were in general use throughout 
all the countries of the Mediterranean and in Spain and Portugal. A 
variety of small craft were soon invented adapted to the wants and 
means of different nations. To the rates were added bulwarks of osier 
twigs. The mona oxyla was two or more oxylas lashed together. The 
East Indians constructed boats of bamboo or canes called canna, from 
which it is thought the more modern word of canoe is derived. These 
canna were so constructed as to be taken to pieces for transportation 
and put together again as required. 

The sabean was another kind of boat made of hides, with a light 
keel of wood and a framework of reed. Cesar found these boats 
among the ancient Britons. They corresponded nearly to the skin skiffs 
of the present Kamschatkians and other inhabitants of the frigid zone, 
with the exception that the latter have frequently ribs of whalebone 
and are furnished with a diaphragm or skin midriff, which, when closely 
drawn around the boatman, decks his skiff from the waves. This kind 
of boat, made of willow and skin, is mentioned by Lucan: 
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‘The bending willows into bark they twine, 
Then line the work with skins of slaughtered kine; 
Such are the floats Venetian fishers know, 
Where in dull marshes stands the settling Po. 
On such to neighboring Gaul, allured by gain, 
The nobler Britons cross the swelling main; 
Like these, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat, 
The Memphian artist builds his reedy boat.’ 


The plicate was a peculiar kind of hide boat, and was so called be- 
cause it could be folded up. They were used by the inhabitants of 
Nubia and Abyssinia, who, when they visited Egypt, came in their 
plicates as far as the cataracts of the Nile, when they folded them up, 
carried them around upon their shoulders, and launched them again 
below the cataracts. Similar boats, made of leather or India-rubber 
cloth, are used for particular purposes at the present day, especially for 
transportation of armies across streams or to form a bridge of boats. 

We are indebted to Herodotus for a description of one of these 
boats. He says,— 

“The most curious thing that I saw in Babylonia, next to the great 
city itself, were the boats which came down the Euphrates, bearing the 
produce of Armenia. They were constructed with willows, and on the 
outside covered with skin. Their form was round, in the shape of a 
shield, and without any distinction of bow or stern. They were rowed 
by two men, one pushing, the other pulling. Probably they were in- 
debted more to the current than to their own exertions, and needed 
the oars only to steer clear of the rocks and shoals. Some of these 
boats were of very large size and capable of carrying a very valuable 
freight, of which the principal article was palm wine in casks. Into 
each boat was placed an ass, and into the largest ones two or three, and 
upon arriving at Babylon everything was sold, even to the ribs of the 
boat, excepting the outside covering of hide, which was folded up, placed 
upon the asses and carried back by land to Armenia. There a new 
frame was made for it, when it again descended the Euphrates.” 

The Egyptians used boats made of papyrus. The broad leaves of 
this plant were sewed together, attached to a light keel, and gathered at 
the two ends and tied. They were then coated with pitch. Plutarch 
relates that the crocodiles of the Nile made the navigation of that stream 
in other kinds of small craft exceedingly dangerous, but they never 
troubled the boats made of papyrus; the reason, according to the tra- 
dition of the Egyptians, was that the goddess Isis had used one of them 
in some of her voyagings, and had thus rendered them sacred in the 
eyes of those scrupulous monsters. 

Boats made from the shells of tortoises are mentioned by Strabo, 
Diodorus, and Pliny. The sea turtle is sometimes found of sufficient 
size to make a small boat from a single shell, but the Egyptians could 
have known nothing of them. They must have used the land tortoise, 
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and probably had the art of welding together pieces of shell by means 
of heat. 

Boats were also made of baked clay by the Agathyrsi, a people of 
Egypt, who are described as rowing their earthen vessels with painted 
oars. 

Boats made of bark are mentioned by Pontanus. They were used 
by the Pitzovienses, a people of India, and were probably similar to the 
birch-bark canoes of our North American Indians. 

The inhabitants of America at the time of its discovery were found 
to have small boats or canoes, either dug out from a log or made of 
birch-bark, which they could manage with more dexterity than the 
Europeans, and with the use of which they had probably been ac- 
quainted some thousand years. But they were none the less surprised 
at the sight of the Spanish ships, and were as totally ignorant of the 
structure of such great bodies as we may reasonably believe the contem- 
poraries of Noah were with respect to the ark. 

Neptune, according to poets and poetical writings, covered the Medi- 
terranean with mighty fleets as admiral under his father, Saturn, who 
is supposed to be the Noah of the Biblical record, as Neptune is sup- 
posed to be the Japheth. To him is ascribed the first building of ships 
or rams with sharp stems, shod with iron or brass to run against ships 
and split them. To Glaucus is assigned by others the honor of invent- 
ing ships, affirming that he was the pilot of the “ Argo” in Jason’s ex- 
pedition. Bochartes, in his “ Geographia Sacra,” shows that these are 
fictions. The ship, or rather galley “ Argo” was a penticentorus, that 
is, it had fifty oars, twenty-five on each side, and therefore must have 
been at least fifty cubits (or seventy-five to one hundred feet) in length. 
The Argonautic expedition took place more than a thousand years after 
the flood, but might not the name of Noah’s ark have been derived from 
the Pheenician word arco instead of meaning a coffer or box, as is gen- 
erally understood? 

Perseus, in the two thousand seven hundredth year of the world, or 
ten hundred and forty-three years after the flood, went on an expedition 
by sea against Medusa in Africa, and preceded the Argonautic expedition 
halfa century or more. Next followed the Trojan war, about anno mundi 
2871, or one thousand two hundred and fourteen years after the flood, 
when we find a fleet of eleven hundred and forty sail of all kinds creep- 
ing along shore without venturing out of sight of land. 

The vessels employed by the Pheenicians intended for commercial 
purposes were without keels and were flat-floored, round, drawing little 
water, and very broad in proportion to their length. There can be no 
greater testimony of the wealth and naval power of the Phcenicians than 
we find in Ezekiel xxvii. :— 

“Thy borders are in the midst of the seas, thy builders have per- 
fected thy beauty. They have made all thy ship boards of fir trees of 
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Senir: they have taken cedars from Lebanon to make masts for thee. 
Of the oaks of Bashan have they made thine oars ; the company of the 
Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory, brought out of the Isles of 
Chittim. Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt was that which 
thou spreadest forth to be thy sail; blue and purple from the Isles of 
Elishah was that which covered thee. The inhabitants of Zidon and 
Arvad were thy mariners: thy wise men, O Tyrus, that were in thee, 
were thy pilots. The ancients of Gebal and the wise men thereof were 
in thee thy calkers: all the ships of the sea with their mariners were in 
thee to occupy thy merchandise. . . . When thy wares went forth out 
of the seas, thou filledst many people; thou didst enrich the kings of 
the earth with the multitude of thy riches and of thy merchandise,” 
etc. 

In Genesis, chapter xlix. 13, Jacob, in blessing the tribes, says, 
“Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and shall be for an 
haven of ships ;” showing that Egypt at that time had her harbors and 
her commercial marine. 

Pliny shows that mankind is indebted to the Pheenicians for five 
things of greatest use, viz.: First, letters; second, art of navigation ; 
third, knowledge of the stars; fourth, military discipline; fifth, build- 
ing of many towns. 

The Greeks were the next in order to the Pheenicians in maritime 
affairs, and learned the art of them. They soon excelled their masters 
in this art, and gave them several notable. overthrows on their own 
element, gaining victories over the Persians, whose fleets were entirely 
managed by Pheenicians. At Salamis three hundred and eighty Greek 
ships defeated thirteen hundred Persian ships. 

Alexander the Great sailed down the river Indus to the Indian 
Ocean, where his followers were astonished at the ebbing and flowing 
of the tide. Nearchus, his admiral, was sent to coast along the shores, 
and, discovering the Persian Gulf, returned by the Euphrates and 
received a crown of gold from Alexander. 

Minos of Crete, the famous sovereign and legislator, who lived two 
descents before the Trojan war, sent out ships to free the Grecian seas 
of pirates, which, in the opinion of Sir Walter Raleigh, shows there 
had been trade and war upon the waters before his time. The first 
naval war of which there is record was between the Samiens and 
Coreyriens. 

The whole of the Grecian vessels appear to have been only half 
decked ; the soldiers were stationed on platforms at each extremity, the 
middle or waist being open for the rowers. Cimon, preparatory to the 
battle of Eurymedon, B.c. 470, was apparently the first to join the plat- 
forms with an intermediate flat, and thus form a perfect deck for the 
purpose of opposing a stronger armed force to the Persians. These 
decks were hatches removable at pleasure. The Greeks used chestnut 
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and cedar in their ship-building. Elm was chiefly employed for the 
parts under water, and cypress was valued for its not leaking. 

Alexander the Great crossed the river Oxus with his army 330 B.c, 
on floats or rafts, which were supported by skins made buoyant by in- 
flation or from being stuffed with straw and hay. 

Semiramis built a fleet of two thousand boats on the coasts of 
Cyprus, and had them transported on carriages and the backs of camels 
to the river Indus, where they fought and defeated the fleet of Stauno- 
batus, king of Indus, which consisted of four thousand boats made of 
cane. 

Egina was celebrated in by-gone days for its commerce and ship- 
ping, both of which have passed away. Its port remains as a monu- 
ment to former greatness, and is about two cables in length and almost 
half a cable at the entrance from the Pharos, or light-house, to the 
opposite side. A modern steamship would cover the area, and a 
school-boy from her paddle-boxes might wet all the galleys of the 
Greeks. 

Following the Greeks the Romans became sovereigns of the seas 
after hard struggles with the Carthaginians, then in the height of their 


power. 

The Romans were so ignorant of naval affairs that they did not 
know how to build a galley, but a quinquereme of the Carthaginians 
falling into their hands, they built one hundred galleys of the same sort 


and twenty triremes. While these galleys were building they exer- 
cised the seamen in rowing upon the dry land, causing them to sit in 
ranks as if they were aboard, with oars in their hands and an officer 
in the middle, who by signs instructed them how they should all at 
once dip their oars and recover them out of the water. These galleys 
proving sluggish and unwieldy, they invented the Corvus, an engine to 
grapple with the enemy. This was in the year of Rome 493. Six 
years later they lost one hundred and forty out of a fleet of three hun- 
dred guinqueremes by storms, which so disheartened them that they 
resolved to lay aside all naval enterprise. 

During the Punic wars a Roman army was transported to Sicily 
upon vessels moved by wheels worked by oxen. The Greeks, Cartha- 
ginians, and Romans conveyed immense armies from one country to 
another by sea, yet their vessels must have been small, as they were 
hauled up so constantly on shore, and whole fleets of them were so 
quickly constructed. Livy relates that Scipio called upon the Etruri- 
ans for supplies of various sorts, and ordered the timber for the fleet he 
was building cut from the public woods, and having laid down the 
keels of thirty ships, viz., twenty quinqueremes and ten quadriremes, 
he so arranged the work that on the forty-fifth day from the dragging 
of the timber out of the forest the fleet was launched, equipped, and 
armed. This fleet was intended to receive a great number of men to 
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be raised in seven different states, besides a cohort of six hundred men 
to be raised by the Camertines. In the next chapter Livy tells us 
Scipio went with these thirty ships to Sicily, and that they conveyed 
seven thousand volunteers, equal to two hundred and thirty-three sol- 
diers, in each, in addition to their complement of seamen and rowers, 
which latter probably amounted to three hundred for each quinquereme, 
with sixty-seven seamen, and we have a total of six hundred men for 
each. Allowing a ton to each man, these quinqueremes would be six 
hundred tons, and calling each quadrireme four hundred and fifty 
tons, we have sixteen thousand five hundred tons of shipping built in 
forty-five days. 

Polybius states that the Romans in their infancy as a naval power 
built a fleet of two hundred and twenty ships, which was completely 
finished and went to sea in three months from its commencement. 
Taking two hundred tons only as the aggregate of each vessel, here 
must have been forty-four thousand tons of shipping built in ninety 
days. The same author, however, says that this fleet had one hundred 
and forty thousand men embarked on it, and that each ship had one 
hundred and twenty soldiers and three hundred seamen on board, or 
four hundred and twenty men exclusive of rowers, which are not men- 
tioned. These at a ton per man would raise the tonnage of the fleets to 
ninety-two thousand four hundred tons; but to make up the one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand men actually embarked we must give to 
each vessel a crew of 23542 seamen, making the total of souls on board 
775. But how are we to understand, unless there is gross exaggeration, 
that these vessels of four hundred and twenty tons, or even half that 
size, could be constantly hauled on shore, and often surrounded with 
intrenchments ? 

The same writer says that in the second great naval battle with the 
Carthaginians the Romans had one hundred and forty thousand men 
embarked, and their adversaries more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

The Romans, according to Polybius, devised an improvement in 
their vessels for the purpose of boarding. They erected on the prow a 
round post about twelve feet high ; around this was a stage of boards 
four feet broad and eighteen feet long, having on every side except at 
one end a parapet knee-high defended with iron spikes. The end of 
this stage could be drawn up the post by a pulley at the top to the 
height of six feet, and then the long part being turned over on the 
enemy’s vessel, the men entered two at a time while the others defended 
them. 

The same historian gives the disposition of their fleet, which con- 
sisted of four divisions in their order of battle, thus: 
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THE RoMAN ORDER OF BATTLE. 


A A 
A A 
First Division. A A Second Division. 
A A 
A A 
A A 


Third 0000000000060 0 0 O Division. 
Vessels of 0 0 0000 00 0 Burden. 
Fourth 0000000000000 00 00 0 O Division. 


The two admiral galleys, with the two consuls in front, just abreast 
of each other, and in the rear each of their two squadrons extending 
their lines like the sides of a triangle. The third division was a line 
abreast in the rear of the first two, and made the base of the triangle. 
Behind this division, in line abreast, were posted the vessels of burden, 
with their baggage, provisions, and horses, generally towed by small 
boats. Last of all came the fourth division in a line parallel to the 
third, but extended beyond,—a body of great strength, not easily 
broken, and excellently disposed to succor, relieve, or take the place of 
any that should fail or be disabled in the front. 

The Roman galleys were lightly ballasted, being only employed in 
a smooth sea. The battle of Actium was fought in a gulf, on the 
western shore of Greece, thirty miles deep and nearly ten in breadth. 
Here, just thirty-one years before the birth of Christ, were assembled 
one bright September morning two hundred thousand men. Within, 
the bay was gay with gorgeously-decorated and well-armed vessels. 
On one side was Octavius, on the other Antony and Cleopatra. An- 
tony had twenty thousand legionaries and two thousand bowmen, and 
with three hundred vessels swept down the gulf to meet his adversary. 
The latter advanced and the two fleets closed. Then followed a scene 
of indescribable confusion and terror. The wind rose, and the tossing 
vessels charged fiercely on each other, while the air was rent with the 
shouts and yells of the combatants. At length Octavius sent in fire- 
rafts, which, driven and favored by the gale, lighted like huge torches 
the ships of Antony ; and amid the shrieks of the dying and the roar 
of the flames he fled after Cleopatra, who had deserted him in his hour 
of need. 

It is incontestable that great numbers of elephants were conveyed 
by the Carthaginians by sea into Sicily and Spain,‘and during Han- 
nibal’s campaign into Italy. When we consider that even one of these 
immense creatures is considered a great incumbrance on board one of 
our large modern ships, as was Jumbo, for instance, on board the 
steamship “ Assyrian Monarch” in 1882, the number of them trans- 
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ported by the Carthaginians over the sea is surprising. At one time 
one hundred and forty elephants, besides reinforcements of men, were 
added to Asdrubel’s army in Sicily. 

If we take General Roy’s calculation of the cavalry of a legion, the 
two legions of cavalry (the Seventh and Tenth) with which Cesar first 
landed in England would be composed of two thousand four hundred 
men. If we then take the eighteen-horse transports in which Cesar tells 
us he brought over his cavalry, we have one hundred and thirty-three 
horses to each transport. Taking his cavalry at only fifteen hundred, 
we still have eighty-three horses and men to each transport, a number 
not easily accommodated in modern ships. 

The extremities of the prow and poop of the vessels of the ancients 
were carved and gilded, much as is the custom to this day. It was 
‘also customary to fix at the stern a staff or pole, to which were fastened 
streamers of various colors. A great part of the inboard works were 
frequently inlaid with ivory, and at times studded with precious gems. 
The sails were not uncommonly striped with various colors, and more 
particularly on board the admiral’s or commanding galleys they were 
entirely purple, the color esteemed the most sumptuous. Alcibiades 
had the sails of his ship of purple, as did also Cleopatra those of her 
famous galley. Flame-colored sails were occasionally in fashion, and 
in the time of Alexander those formed out of materials tinged with 
different dyes, which produced a changeable appearance, like the silks 
of modern invention. In the time of Trajan it was not uncommon to 
have the name of the emperor embroidered on the sails in gold or 
silver. The oars, particularly of the Pretorian or admiral’s galleys, 
were generally gilt, and the rigging formed of painted or colored ropes. 
The name of each ship was usually written in the front of the ship’s 
head, upon a round or oval board. A tudela or image of the deity 
under whose protection the ship was supposed to be, sometimes painted, 
but oftener a carved image, was placed in the stern, which therefore 
was accounted the most sacred part of the ship. 


Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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IN THE LLANO ESTACADO. 


Few are they, and those only who have acquired knowledge through 
personal experience, that possess other than the most vague impressions 
regarding the great Llano Estacado or Staked Plain of Northwestern 
Texas. Imagine if possible an elevated plateau some three hundred 
miles in length by nearly two hundred broad,—an area considerably 
larger than Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut together,— 
at an altitude of nearly eight thousand feet above the sea-level, as track- 
less as the ocean and thrice as dreary, a region with little or nothing 
in its monotony to divert the eye save here and there a few ragged 
peaks and dark cafions with rocky barrens and alkali plains, a vast 
steppe or tundra, harboring no vegetable life save a coarse, dry, and 
withered form of wiry grass, now and then interspersed with dwarf 
mesquit-bushes not more than a foot or fourteen inches in height,—all 
this is descriptive of the great waste that lies just to the east of the Rio 
Pecos. 

Strange to say, while this arid plateau gives birth in its subterranean 
recesses to the great rivers of Texas,—the Neuces, Trinity, Sabine, and 
San Antonio excepted,—and sends hundreds and thousands of tons of 
the purest water in the world daily to mingle with the saline waves 
of the Mexican Gulf, it is of itself a veritable desert, as devoid of 
moisture in general as the Great Sahara itself, with only an occasional 
slough or pool, scanty in its supply and frequently beyond the power of 
man or beast to use from the brackish character and excessive impregna- 
tion with alkali salts: So great is this want of most essential fluid, that 
portions of the Llano absolutely present a charnel-house aspect, owing 
to the number of white and bleaching bones of horses and cattle that 
dot the landscape, having fallen by the way while attempting to pass 
through and beyond its inhospitable borders. 

For years the Llano Estacado was the refuge—and sometimes even 
the abiding-place—of numerous bands of predatory Indians and law- 
less and thieving whites, to whom either tribal tradition or accident had 
revealed its secrets and resources ; and they, with knowledge at com- 
mand, and by familiarity with landmarks, location of sweet-water holes, 
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and the windings of labyrinthine gulches and cafions, were able to alike 
defy the military and civil powers. Here many an outlaw and rene- 
gade from justice found shelter, many a war party of fierce Comanches, 
Kiowas, and Lipans secured safety, entering the borders only to make 
a hasty exit at some other and unexpected point, leaving their puzzled 
pursuers completely at fault, to retrace their steps or struggle and lose 
themselves among the ridges and sand-dunes, until, perhaps, they and 
their cattle perished with the heat and drought. Recently the frequently 
recurring raids from out the Llano, the shelter it afforded to war 
parties of savages, who would steal away from their reservations, kill, 
plunder, and ravish, and then from some unexpected point sneak back 
undetected, the robbery and murder of numerous emigrants, settlers, 
and inoffensive travelers forced the United States Government, as a 
matter of pure military necessity, to explore, survey, and map the greater 
portion of the plain, whereby it is now possible, by aid of compass and 
chart, to reach the few and scattered watering-places with as much ease 
as a vessel navigates the Great Lake chain or is piloted into harbor ; 
and the only wonder is that this dilatory measure was not undertaken 
before, since it was recommended and urged by Captain (now General) 
Pope more than twenty-five years since, and who likewise suggested the 
sinking of a series of artesian wells. Should the advice of this officer 
be further acted upon, and the fountains from which the great rivers 
draw their supplies be tapped, the now forlorn and useless waste may 
be made to bloom like a second Eden, since just beneath the surface 
and within easy reach of the plow lies a bed of marly loam unequaled 
for cereal and arboreal growths, and which only awaits the advantages 
and application of irrigation to become, if not a veritable garden, at 
least one of the most fertile regions of the Lone Star State. 

The history of the American cavalryman has yet to be understood 
and written, with its numerous accounts of sufferings, marchings, 
tortures, and hair-breadth escapes unsurpassed in the history of the 
world. The hundredth part has never been revealed, and no interest, 
apparently, is manifested therein, though we are generally familiar with 
less notable transactions when performed by the troopers of France, 
England, and Russia in Algiers, Africa, India, and Central Asia. 
Truly a “ prophet has no honor in his own country,” and the soldier 
even less than the prophet, and excites less interest and admiration than 
the gathering together of a hundred or so of ugly curs under the title 
of a “Dog Show.” It is the appalling experiences of one small band 
of troopers that I propose to relate. 

On the 26th day of July, 1877, Company A of the Tenth Cav- 
alry (colored troops), who were engaged in scouting and doing duty as 
a sort of mounted police, lay encamped near the borders of Indian 
Territory, at a point known as “ Double Lakes.” Shortly before noon 
on this day word was brought to Captain Nolan, the officer in com- 
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mand, that a party of Indians in full war-paint apd paraphernalia, and 
apparently returning from a successful raid and foray, had recently 
passed Dry Lake, a few miles away. A hasty dinner was ordered pre- 
pared, and as hastily partaken of; canteens were filled with water, and 
horses watered and fed, and finally “ boot and saddle” sounded, and the 
command fairly under way before one o’clock, and with high hopes, 
since the trail was a fresh one, of overtaking the savages ere a second 
sun could set. 

The trail was soon found and, under the leadership of a Mexican 
scout and guide who was supposed to be perfectly familiar with the 
entire region, followed vigorously ; it was broad and distinct, apparently 
without the slightest attempt at concealment on the part of the hostiles, 
and led directly into and towards the heart of the Llano. Toward 
evening, when the lateness of the hour and lowering shadows of night 
precluded further attempts at tracking, a halt was sounded, and the 
guide directed to lead the command to some suitable spot for camping, 
including of course the necessaries of wood and water. After a short 
look-out and scouring the region about for some distance, this worthy re- 
turned with the information that no water was to be found ; and finally, 
when pressed, acknowledged his incapacity for the position he held, 
though declaring he had only neglected and lost sight of his landmarks 
in the excitement of the pursuit. This was, to say the least, an uncom- 
fortable state of affairs, though not yet serious; for the heat of the day, 
aggravated by the rolling clouds of dust that enveloped the troops 
while marching, had created a thirst that led every canteen to be 
emptied in the early part of the afternoon. For want of better, a “dry 
camp” was made, and the men rolled themselves in their blankets to 
await the dawn of another day. 

Early morning found the command again in their saddles renewing 
the pursuit, which was pressed even more hotly than the day before, 
not alone with a view of overtaking the savages, but also in a hope 
the trail would lead to some water-pool. The day dragged wearily 
along, and the want of water soon began to be severely felt. By noon 
the heat had become so severely oppressive as to become an absolute tor- 
ture; the dust rolled about them in clouds, and two men fell from their 
saddles suffering from partial sunstroke. Scouts were now thrown out 
on every side to seek for water, and every valley and depression was 
carefully scanned and longingly explored, but only to yield a bitter 
disappointment. But they still moved onward in pursuit, in the cer- 
tainty that the pursued must have found water, and that their trail would 
lead thereto. At last, just before sundown, the trail followed broke up 
into a number of ill-defined and unrecognizable tracks, rendering fur- 
ther pursuit both hopeless and useless. Now all energies were devoted 
to finding the much-needed fluid, for the drooping heads, hard breath- 
ing, and drawn-up flanks of the horses showed they were even more 
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exhausted than their riders. Men scoured the region for miles in every 
direction without avail, and at last Captain Nolan mounted the guide 
on his own private horse, an animal of great endurance and beauty, and 
by reason of its breeding possessing considerable value, and ordered him 
to range the country in concentric and gradually-increasing circles until 
water should be found, and bring the earliest possible information ; but 
this also was without avail, since the worthless Mexican disappeared, 
never to be heard of again. Whether he became bewildered and per- 
ished, or whether the possession of a fine animal (one that would be an 
almost insuperable temptation to one of his class) so excited his cupid- 
ity as to induce him to desert the troop, will probably never be known. 

After prolonged waiting, a delay that was manifestly futile and dan- 
gerous and every moment becoming more so, it was decided to take 
advantage of the cooler night air and retrace their steps, and move as 
rapidly as possible back to Double Lakes, the nearest point where water 
was known to exist, and now some ninety miles away. Accordingly the 
horses were quickly mounted and the return march began. All night 
long the troopers toiled, most of the time on foot, since their horses were 
no longer able to support their weight and move with any degree of 
celerity, and with but an occasional short halt, when they threw them- 
selves upon the ground and sought relief from suffering and exhaustion 
in brief and troubled sleep. 

Morning of the 28th found them still toiling over the endless 
alkali plain. Noon brought no relief, but added to their torture with 
its heat from the rays of a sun that beat down upon them with tropical 
intensity, and made the constantly-prevailing dust a greater source of 
annoyance. Their sufferings had now become exquisite tortures; hands 
and feet were swollen, cracked, and even blistered and bleeding, while 
every face bore marks of anguish beyond power of tongue to tell or pen 
or pencil to portray. Stragglers were numerous, and some had even 
fallen, unheeded by their companions, at the wayside, each feeling that 
any act looking towards the assistance of a comrade could be of no avail 
and only jeopardize personal safety ; but when now and then the command 
paused for a few moments, all would struggle up, only perhaps to again 
be left behind. By night the most loathsome of fluids would have been 
thankfully and eagerly received to mitigate the horrors of thirst, and 
even the scanty secretions of their own bodies were so applied until they 
altogether failed. Thirst had now become uncontrollable in its craving 
intensity, a craving that was not confined to the throat and mouth alone, 
but pervaded every part of the body. The swollen hands and feet had 
now shrunken ; their skins pallid, dry, harsh, and wrinkled, with all 
the shriveled appearance of parchment; the lips, tongue, and mouth 
were colorless, the former compressed tightly and covered with a peculiar 
dry, whitish froth, giving a pale, ghastly appearance noticeable in a 
corpse a few hours after dissolution. All the senses were blunted, and 
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some were even half delirious; speech had become a matter of such 
difficulty as to be seldom attempted, and words when spoken fell with 
vague import and sound upon their ears, requiring to be several times 
repeated ere they could be understood. Dizziness and dimness of vision 
were universal, while the weakened limbs almost refused their offices, 
and the poor fellows dragged along with an aimless, tottering gait, like 
men in the last last stages of intoxication or stricken with a palsy. 
The mouth and throat refused their accustomed secretions, the faintest 
semblance of moisture having long since departed therefrom ; food could 
no longer be taken, and even brown sugar refused to dissolve, and acted 
as an irritant, or as so much sand, necessitating removal from between 
the teeth and about the palate and gums by the fingers. A sense of 
intense suffocation likewise prevailed, as if throat and lungs were con- 
stricted by a band ever increasing in its tightness, and rendering 
breathing an act of supreme torture, the dry condition of the mem- 
branes lining the lung cavities interfering with the passage of respiratory 
gases, though the air of the Llano is celebrated for its purity abové 
all other regions of the continent. It was this difficulty in respiration 
that caused the lips to be so tightly closed, as every inspiration created 
a sensation in the throat as if it were being scarified with knives or 
cauterized by hot needles, an impression that was in a measure removed 
by breathing through the nose. 

The situation had now become desperate, though they still struggled 
on; and, to crown all other miseries, in their delirium each became a 
prey to strange visions, whereby he suspected his companions of some 
ulterior object, which was evinced in their drawing apart while march- 
ing and eying one another askance. Sleep was now out of the question, 
and when attempted only added to the cup of torture already full, since 
it resulted in dreams and visions of banquets and feasts supplied with 
the most cooling fluids and delicious fruits, ever on the point of being 
served, but always just out of reach. 

Without doubt the entire party would at this juncturé have perished 
had they not resorted to the use of horses’ blood to sustain the flickering 
vital spark. As fast as the exhausted animals gave out they were 
quickly dispatched, and the meagre supply at once doled out and thank- 
fully devoured ; even the shreds of tissue and fragments of liver, heart, 
and lungs were eagerly seized upon and sucked for even the semblance 
of moisture. At first the blood could not be swallowed, as, owing to 
the long period the horses had been deprived of water, it was thick and 
grumous and coagulated instantly on exposure to the air; but by hold- 
ing in the mouth, and moving to and fro between the teeth and rolling 
over with the tongue, it was broken up and made possible to swallow 
by a powerful effort. Such nourishment, nauseous as it may seem to 
us, was hailed with joy by the all but dying troopers ; and, as one since 
declared to me, nothing in the whole course of their lives ever tasted 
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half so sweet or delicious; and all were so eager to obtain it that 
nothing but the obedience inculcated by military discipline prevented 
their struggling among themselves to obtain more than the allotted 
share. 

This deplorable condition continued, sustained only by the occasional 
slaughter of a horse, all through the following day and the fourth night, 
until on the morning of July 30 a part of the devoted band, numbering 
scarce a dozen individuals, reached the camp at Double Lakes. Can- 
teens were at once filled, and men sent back with them along the trail 
to succor the stragglers who had fallen behind. A few hours later 
Captain Lee, of the same regiment, with a company of Indian scouts, 
providentially came up, and his command were at once dispatched into 
the Llano, and rendered efficient aid in preserving the lives of the 
unfortunates. 

Hot coffee and weak spirits were provided for the sufferers, and 
cautiously doled out at intervals ; but no persuasion or command could 
keep the troopers from the water, of which they constantly drank to 
repletion, only to have it immediately rejected by the weakened and 
disordered stomachs. Twenty-four hours elapsed ere any marked miti- 
gation in thirst was experienced, since, even when the stomach tolerated 
water, the sensation of thirst still remained, showing that it is a general 
rather than a local craving ; the dry condition of the absorbent vessels, 
too, militated against the ready imbibition of fluids, and then hours 
must elapse before the tissues more remote from the organs of digestion 
could be supplied. 

Of the forty men that started out on this expedition but twenty re- 
turned to Double Lakes, but on August 1 word was brought to Cap- 
tain Nolan that fourteen stragglers from his command had reached Camp 
Supply, some scores of miles away ; they had fortunately stumbled upon 
a small brackish spring, that tided them over and secured to them their 
lives. This, then, made a total loss of but four men, two of whom 
were known to have died and two counted as missing, one the Mexi- 
can guide, who, in the minds of most of those acquainted with him, 
was thought to have made his way safely into New Mexico, and thence 
into his native republic. 

The shortest period for which any man of the twenty that reached 
Double Lakes was deprived of water was eighty-five hours. To be 
sure, numerous instances are recorded of even greater deprivation with- 
out loss of life, but such took place under widely different circumstances, 
At sea, for instance, a vast amount of moisture pervades the surrounding 
atmosphere,—it may truly be said that it is saturated,—and thirst could 
there be more easily borne for even longer periods. Besides, it is a 
well-known fact that thirst may be made even more tolerable by bath- 
ing or sitting in clothes saturated with water that is not permissible to 
relieve drought. Elsewhere, also, evaporation or dew-fall are more or 
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less constant; but on the Llano the atmosphere is dry beyond conjec- 
ture, and dew-fall entirely wanting. Here the loss of fluids from the 
body was necessarily constant, without the slightest check or reparation ; 
and when we remember that the exhalation of watery vapor in expired 
air during each day of twenty-four hours amounts, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances and surroundings, to a fraction over nineteen ounces avoir- 
dupois per individual, and the waste by cutaneous transpiration is not 
less than thirty-two ounces more,—a total of three and one-fifth pints,— 
some conception may be had of the condition of these troopers, whose 
loss, increased as it was by constant exercise, dry atmospheric surround- 
ings, and intense solar heat, must needs have been nearly doubled. 
Three months after the disastrous expedition I met some of these 
troopers, men in the prime of life, but broken down and prematurely 
gray and aged; some had even passed the verge of senility. And a 
greater tribute cannot be given the negro than in pointing to this 
record and his prompt submission to a discipline that would have been 
overborne by white soldiers, and probably resulted in the death of the 
entire command. 

One remarkable fact came to light as the result of this foray, viz., 
the superiority of the mule over the horse. Four of the former were 
attached as pack animals to the train, and they not only failed to ex- 
hibit signs of suffering and weariness, but cropped the grass and mes- 
quit at every halt. The horses, on the contrary, were unable to even 
chew the few mouthfuls they gathered, much less swallow them, and 
their dry and pallid mouths and swollen tongues proved their condi- 
tion and sufferings to have been but little, if any, different from those 


of their masters. 
Dr. G. A. STOCKWELL. 


Port Huron, MICHIGAN. 





THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 177.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE morning after we arrived at Naples was one of Heaven’s own 
days, if I may use the expression, and everybody counted on going 
ashore by nine o’clock, or as soon as morning inspection was over. 

The ship was in a great state of excitement, and Mr. Barnacle was 
as cross as a bear with two sore heads, or two bears with a sore head,— 
he was unbearable. It was, “Keep off the paint-work, you booby! 
Young gentlemen, keep your hands out of your pockets. You lazy 


marine, I’ll get a post for you to lean on. Here, boatswain’s mate, out 
with your colt and start that boy Fiddler up the main rigging, and, 
Mr. Marline, go to the mast-head for looking at me so disrespectfully. 
Gentlemen of the watch, get the fire-hose out and squirt it on that 
hand-ergan alongside, and that infernal Punch and Judy. We can 
never get the ship in order so long as those devilish things are allowed 
to come alongside. The first man I see looking over the side at that 
fellow making a fool of himself standing on his head on the point of 
that knife, and that other fool cutting his head off and putting it under 
his arm, will get a dozen at the gangway. Here, quartermaster, bring 
me a belaying-pin to throw at those dancing jacks alongside.” 

The old fellow was about to put his threat into execution by hurl- 
ing a belaying-pin at poor Punch and Judy, when the commodore 
appeared at the cabin-door clad in a rich silk dressing-gown and with 
a Turkish fez upon his head and a pair of green embroidered slippers 
on his feet. 

“ Hold on, Barnacle, hold on ; don’t go off half-cocked and involve 
the two nations in war. Why, sir, you are about to commit a ‘ cassus 
belly,’ and just when I come here expecting to enjoy myself at the 
opera, I may find myself involved in hostilities, and be called upon to 
open my broadside on Mount Vesuvius, and very likely have to send 
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home for Niagara Falls to extinguish the damned mountain altogether, 
for I believe that would be the only way to bring these lazzaroni to 
terms. No,no, Mr. Barnacle, don’t make a ‘cassus belly’ ; that is a horse 
of another color. In throwing your belaying-pin at Punch and Judy 
you hit his majesty the King Ferd., and her majesty the king’s wife. 
Don’t you see, Mr. Barnacle? Besides that, you expend one of Uncle 
Sam’s belaying-pins, which you cannot account for except by saying it’ 
was expended on Punch and Judy. When that is put in the returns 
it will bring a letter from the navy commissioners asking an explana- 
tion, which will keep me two days in my cabin writing the answer and 
explanation, and deprive Mr. Sly of the pleasure of going on shore 
the moment we get into port. No, no, Mr. Barnacle; think a bit and 
save your belaying-pin. Now, Mr. Barnacle, although you’re a tip-top 
sailor, and could, no doubt, work a ship under bolt-ropes, dead to wind- 
ward, through the Dardanelles against the eight-knot current, yet you 
know no more about international law than my grandmother. So 
don’t touch Punch and Judy while I have command of this squadron.” 

During all this harangue Mr. Barnacle did not wince under the 
commodore’s fire. His wart was a little larger, and there was a smile 
about the corners of his mouth, so that he seemed half-way between 
getting mad and getting pleased. Good humor won, and he told the 
commodore that after such a lucid explanation of international law 
the rights of Punch and Judy should be respected. “ Belay the hose, 
young gentlemen, and don’t interfere with the international rights of 
that fellow trying to cut his throat alongside. Mr. Reckless, stop 
throwing coppers overboard to make those small lazzaroni dive for 
them. One fellow has already been under water an hour, and we shall 
have a case of international law on our hands before we know it. Mr. 
Babble and Squeak, haul in that fish-line and stop hooking that fellow’s 
oranges. Go to the mast-head and study Puffendorf and Vattel for 
two hours. And you, Mr. Brace, let that monkey alone; you’ll be in- 
volving the nation in difficulties before you know it.” With that old 
Barnacle walked away, looking as smiling as a basket of chips. 

The commodore looked quizzical, and calling the midshipmen to 
him, said, “‘ Now, young gentlemen, I want to show you the force of 
genius. There goes the best sailor in the United States navy, and 
also, much to my surprise, the best posted officer in international law 
that I have ever met. He has learned it intuitively, and although he 
never heard the principles expounded until within the last half-hour, 
he sucked in the whole subject as an infant does his mother’s milk. It 
shows that seamanship is the root of all evil. I beg pardon. I meant 
he groundwork of all knowledge. Now, young gentlemen, you will 
never be good officers until you sleep with a volume of Pastell and 
Demidorf’s International Law under your pillow. Send Mr. Sly to 
me. By the way, young gentlemen, there is another remarkable man. 
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When I first took him he knew absolutely nothing, now he has all the 
international law at his finger-ends. He speaks seven languages and 
can write fourteen, writes three kinds of short-hand, and is so modest 
withal.” 

All this time the commodore was standing on deck in his remark- 
able costume, the officers and sailors gazing in astonishment at this 
‘desecration of the quarter-deck. 

Such matters, however, never troubled Commodore Blowhard ; he 
considered himself a compendium of all that was wise, and cared not 
twopence what anybody thought. 

“Mr. Babble and Squeak,” he sang out, “tell Captain Warhorse 
I want him,—Captain Marvellous, I mean,—and hurry up Mr. Sly.” 

The captain came rushing on deck buttoning his coat, for he had 
stopped to put on his epaulets before entering the commodore’s pres- 
ence, and his eyes grew as big as saucers when he saw the commodore 
on the quarter-deck in fez, morning gown, and slippers. ‘Great heav- 
ens!” he thought, “the service is indeed going to the devil, and I expect 
to see the midshipmen in morning gowns before the week ends,” but he 
smiled pleasantly on his chief, and would have sported a dressing-gown 
himself had the commodore requested it. 

In the mean time Sly, the secretary, had come on deck and awaited 
orders. “ Ah, Captain Marvellous,” said the commodore, “ glad to see 
you this April morning. We must call to-day on the king and invite 
him on board, but before I go myself I must send and call on him. 
Mr. Sneezer” (addressing Mr. Teaser), “send for Mr. Bluff. I want 
him to call on the king. He has had so much to do with Bourbon 
that I think this Bourbon king will take a fancy to him; they look 
something alike.” 

Mr. Bluff soon appeared, looking red in the face. 

“ How are you this morning, Bluff? I hope you are well.” 

“ Not very well, sir,” said Bluff. 

“ Well, you do look red in the face.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bluff, who had retired to rest full of Bourbon 
whisky, “I slept with my air-port open last night, and it always 
makes my face red.” 

“Why, Bluff,” said the commodore, “it was only yesterday morn- 
ing, when I remarked that you were paler than usual, you told me that 
sleeping with your air-port open always affected you so. You must 
have been speaking metaphignatorily.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bluff, “that word expresses my situation exactly.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Bluff,” said the commodore, “ reposing special 
confidence in your ability, patriotism, and knowledge of international 
law, I am going to send you on shore to call upon the king of Naples 
for me. Sly will go with you; he speaks ten different languages, in- 
cluding the Italian, and writes eighteen. He will do the interpreting.” 
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Here Sly put in a modest disclaimer, and said, mildly, “I don’t 
speak Italian, commodore; I don’t even understand it.” 

“Qh, yes you do, Sly. You don’t know yourself what you under- 
stand. Go into the cabin and commit the following messages to heart 
and translate them into Italian: First, ‘How is your royal majesty’s 
health?’ Second, ‘Commodore Blowhard has just arrived in the 
waters of your dominions, and is commander-in-chief of all the Amer- 
ican forces in the Mediterranean Archipelago and on the coast of Syria, 
besides the vessels stationed on the coast of Gibraltar, Spain, and 
Africa, and in the empire of Morocco’ (the entire squadron consisted 
of the frigate “'Thunderboom,” sloop-of-war “Gingerbread,” mounting 
four “ Pisen guns,” and the schooner “ Jackall,” of two guns). Third, 
say to the king, ‘I have come to settle all our international questions,’ 
and just hint that, although Mount Vesuvius is a mighty volcano, 
Niagara Falls would put it out in half an hour. Fourth, say to him, 
in the way of conversation, that we once whipped the British out of 
their boots and destroyed the entire nation of Qualla Battoo for eating 
one of our missionaries, besides making them pay twenty dollars dam- 
ages. Speak to the king also in French, Sly, and say that I hope 
to have him come and dine on board. Just tell him what a cook I 
have in Pierre Poison, who can make twenty-four dishes out of one 
little pig.” 

Here Sly put in a mild protest that he couldn’t speak a word of 
French. 

“Oh, yes you can, Sly,” said the commodore. “ You don’t know 
yourself what you can do. That mind of yours is stowed chock-full of 
things, like an old garret. You don’t know what’s there until you 
break it out. Lastly, tell the king I want to send my sailors on shore 
to see Punch and Judy on a large scale, and will get the minister to 
negotiate with him for permission to export one of the party to the 
United States, where he will make a fortune and be the means of ce- 
menting the union between the two nations; and, Mr. Bluff, take Mr. 
Carlin” (meaning Marline) “on shore and let him see a full-rigged king. 
Come, Sly, move into the cabin and put all that into Italian, and carry 
on all sail while you are about it.” 

Tears stood in poor Sly’s eyes as he moved off, but there was no 
remedy, and he had to hunt up his Italian dictionary, with which and 
his knowledge of Latin he hoped to get through his heart-rending job. 

“Mr. Bluff,” said the commodore, “tell his majesty I will salute 
him, gun for gun, and tell him that little story how we threw over the 
British tea in Boston harbor. Tell him how we licked the Britishers 
at Bunker Hill; that'll sprawl him. And now, Mr. Bluff, get off as 
soon as Sly commits all that Italian to memory, which will be in about 
ten minutes.” 

It took Mr. Bluff and his escort but a short time to get ready, and 
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we shoved off, Sly looking very sad and studying very hard a sheet of 
paper on his knees, containing the messages to the king. We landed at 
the foot of the stairs leading to the palace, which we ascended, sur- 
rounded by all the lazzaroni of the city, bawling and turning somer- 
saults like mad. I thought of Mr. Spicy, the chaplain’s, Africans, 
whose capers were somewhat similar, and concluded that Mr. Spicy 
would work out a theory that these lazzaroni were descendants of those 
self-same Africans. 

The king received us in his reception-chamber, with the queen at 
his side, and we were all surprised to find a plainly-dressed, handsome 
man, whose only indications of rank consisted in a double-breasted 
frock-coat, with navy buttons, and a red ribbon at his button-hole. 

We made our bows in stately American style, having previously 
determined not to kiss his majesty’s hand, when the king advanced, 
and said in excellent English, “Glad to see your ship in our bay, sir, 
and hope your captain is well.” Mr. Bluff was taken completely by 
surprise, and Sly beamed all over, for he had not committed the Italian 
to memory, and could never have done so. No one can tell what a 
relief it was to the poor fellow to find the king could speak his own 
language. 

Mr. Bluff acquitted himself with credit, delivered the commodore’s 
compliments in good style, and made arrangements with the king to 
receive that officer next day, after which we took our leave, all of us 
sorry that we had not kissed the white hand of the queen and the 
prettier white hand of the king’s sister, a handsome young lady, who 
afterwards married Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. 

We retreated in true courtier style, or, as Mr. Bluff expressed it, 
“ We backed and filled until clear of the royal presence, when, boxing 
short upon our heel, we squared away and ran into the offing.” 

We had no sooner regained the street than we were beset with 
crowds of beggars, who turned somersaults and begged for coppers. 
“Please give it one penny, Mr. Officer ; poor blind man nix mangere 
for sixteen week ; give it one penny for buy a little macaroni.” 

A very genteel-looking fellow, an Italian in appearance, sidled up, 
to the lieutenant two or three times and tried to whisper in his ears, 
and finally got close enough to do so. I heard him say, “One berry 
pretty countess want see you come he house; he berry much in lub wiz 
he.” 

“The devil he is!” said Bluff. “ He may go to thunder. If it was 
a she now, I’d go and see your countess.” 

“ Well, sair, he is a she,” said the Italian. “ All the same is ’Meri- 
can countess ; me no speak Englis too much.” 

“ No, I should think not,” said Mr. Bluff. “ You were away from 
home when English was served out, weren’t you ?” 

“Oh, very much; yes, I speaky all same ’Merican frigate. You 
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come see countess, Mr. Count gone way; only sixteen year old. She 
berry much in lub wiz you; say you beery handsome man ; want you 
come eat macaroni and chocolate with her. Say bring some ’Merican 
officer ; come like some macaroni long wiz she.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Bluff ; “in time of war I’d rather cruise singly. I 
never divide prize-money if I can help it. But, old fellow, duty is duty 
and I can’t come to-day, but look out for me to-morrow, and I will 
go and take macaroni with the countess; and remember, if the count 
comes home you let me know in time.” 

“Si, signor, guardito a me per domani.” 

“ Domani yourself,” said Bluff, which he concluded meant good- 
morning. 

So we took our way to the boat and returned on board, reporting 
the king’s wishes to the commodore. The commodore was quite dis- 
appointed at hearing the king spoke such good English, solely he said 
on Sly’s account, who would have had such a fine opportunity to show 
off his Italian ; but the secretary took a different view of the matter, and 
said when he got below, “ If the commodore is determined to make me 
a great linguist in spite of myself, I shall take passage in the first ship 
for home.” 

Orders were given for Mr. Bluff, Sly, and myself to hold ourselves 
in readiness to accompany the commodore and captain on shore next 
day to visit the king, and then seven or eight of us formed a party to 
visit Mount Vesuvius and passed a pleasant day, as do all midshipmen 
on their first visit to Naples. 

We met a party of English people going up the mountain, old Mr. 
and Mrs. Growler and a pretty girl, Miss Biddy, formerly mentioned, 
and received a kind invitation from the Growlers to visit them at the 
Rue de Vermicelli, where they had apartments. I went back to the 
ship with no shoes on my feet and very tired. We had no sooner got 
on board than I put a plan in operation to play off a joke on good old 
Mr. Bluff. 

I had been an attentive listener to his conversation with the Italian, 
and remembered all that had passed between them. I sat down and 
dictated the following note in very bad Italian without considering it 


necessary to call in Sly to assist me: 
‘“‘ Napott, Abril 10. 
‘¢ Rue de Rosas, No. 20. 
‘¢ Caro UFFIZIALE AMERICO: 

‘To te he reduto caro mio en la strada, y a la primera volta yo mi ha inamorata 
con vuestra excellensa, austro bella ojios—vuestra bella figura y vuestro suave voce, 
tutti mi ha cautivado, dio mio, non he dormito anchi una hora, desde questo tempo 
no mi donnina piu yo no mi dormi dentro vuestro bracchi. 

‘¢‘ Vuestro verdamente amante, 
“ DonzELLA.”’ 


This effusion, written on scented paper and folded “ cocked-hat 
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fashion,” was sealed with blue wax, and Mr. Bluff being below I took 
it down to him, saying that a man had left. it alongside and had im- 
mediately shoved off, and that as near as I could distinguish in the 
twilight it was the same person who had accosted him in the street that 
morning. Mr. Bluff smiled all over as he took the note and carefully 
broke the seal, and his disappointment was great on finding the missive 
written in what he supposed to be choice Italian. 

I was looking at him from the steerage, through the wardroom 
blinds, watching the emotions of his face, which were very pleasant even 
although he could not read the note. Presently he directed the steward 
to call Mr. Marline, and when I appeared he stepped into his room and, 
directing me to follow, shut the door. 

Pointing to the note, he said, “Can I trust you, Mr. Marline, in a 
little matter that requires secrecy ?” 

“You can trust me to the death, Mr. Bluff,” I replied. 

“T believe it, my boy,” said Bluff. “ Well, here is the same old 
story ; go where I will all the women fall in love with me. There is a 
certain magnetism about me that is irresistible, and if I once give chase 
to a craft she backs her main-topsail immediately. Six women have 
died of broken hearts for me, Mr. Marline, and one committed suicide 
because I wouldn’t marry her. I feel very sad when I think how 
heartless I have been, and here is another beautiful creature dead in 
love with me at first sight.” 

“Why,” said I, “ Byron must have had you in mind when he 
wrote Don Juan.” 

Mr. Bluff scrutinized me closely, but finding I looked serious, he 
continued: “ Why, Mr. Marline, Don Juan wasn’t a circumstance to 
me; his loves were mere bagatelles to mine. You remember that story 
I once told of Maya ; it was every word of it true. And I can tell you 
another thing, Mr. Marline: the queen of Portugal was once so dead 
in love with me that it was five years before she got over it. It affected 
her in the shape of a lameness that made one of her legs six inches 
shorter than the other, and they had to feed her on humming-birds and 
attar of roses the whole time she was ailing. But, sir,” he continued, 
this note is all Greek to me, although I know it is written in Italian, 
and I must get you to translate it.” 

I took the note, and pretending to have much difficulty in making 
it out, I finally gave Mr. Bluff a literal translation of my own Italian. 
During the reading I had the breath nearly knocked out of me by Mr. 
Bluff slapping me on the back, which demonstrations he accompanied 
by explanatory remarks. 

“T knew it, my boy! The women can’t help themselves when I 
heave in sight. She’s not over sixteen I’ll bet. I wonder if she has a 
duenna? I’ll dress her in midshipman’s clothes and take her to 
America.” 
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** But,” said I, “she would have to sling her hammock with the 
midshipmen, which wouldn’t do.” 

** God bless her,” he said, with a sigh. “TI will devote my life to 
her and give up all other loves for the future. I'll ship her as an 
Italian boy and stow her away in my state-room,—no one will suspect 
it.” And so Mr. Bluff went on in ecstasies, while I could scarcely keep 
from laughing; but here is a translation of the note which so excited 
the lieutenant: 


‘‘My DEAR AMERICAN OFFICER: 

‘«T have seen you, my love, in the street, and at the first sight of you I surren- 
dered my heart to your excellency. Your beautiful eyes, your beautiful figure, and 
your sweet voice have captivated me. My heavens! I have notslept a wink since I 
laid eyes on you; I shall neversleep more if I do not sleep with my head upon that 


a 
breast. 
‘‘ Truly your love, 
‘¢ DONZELLA.”’ 


“ Now, Mr. Marline,” said Bluff, “if I do not return her love that 
woman is wretched for life, for she will no doubt have a shrinking of 
her leg just like the queen of Portugal, and have to be fed on the 
same diet. What’s to be done? howam I to find her? I want to fly 
to her right away.” 

“Leave it all to me, Mr. Bluff,’ I exclaimed. “I will fix it to 
your satisfaction. I will go ashore to-morrow and find the lady if she 
is in Naples.” With that assurance I left Mr. Bluff to sleep on a bed 
of roses in the shape of a hair mattress and sought my hammock, with 
a promise from Mr. Bluff that I should “sleep in” all his watches as 
long as we sailed together. 

At eight o’clock next morning I went on deck to take my day’s duty, 
and there was Mr. Bluff walking up and down and beaming all over. 
I never before saw him so neatly dressed. He wore his best undress 
coat, with a bran-new epaulet, and sported a shirt ruffle big enough 
for a jib. For the first time within my recollection his hands were 
incased in white kid gloves, and he was trying to hum an opera air 
which sounded like a medley of “ Yankee Doodle” and “The Camp- 
bells are Coming.” 

A dozen men had assembled at the mast to prefer some complaint 
or await some order, matters to which Mr. Bluff generally paid strict 
attention ; but the Bluff of last week had undergone a transformation, 
and we could see Cupid on a dolphin tickling him with a small harpoon. 
He was in the seventh heaven, and did not even notice that’ the ropes 
were not “ flemished down” about the deck, and that I was the only 
midshipman in sight; he seemed to be in high good humor, dreaming 
away his entire watch. 

Two hours passed, and still Mr. Bluff seemed sunk in revery. The 
boatswain stood at the gangway waiting for the order to square yards, 
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when suddenly Bluff turned to me and said, “ Mr. Marline, go down 
and ask Mr. Shacklebags to send me up word what is the greatest /usus 
natura he ever heard of.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” cried I, and down I went to Mr. Shacklebags, whom 
I found in his state-room bending over a plan of the main hold, and 
glancing occasionally at that magic name worked in copper thimbles 
over his washstand. 

When Mr. Shacklebags had anything weighing upon his mind he 
always contemplated that name,—it seemed to relieve him of all his 
difficulties. 

“Mr. Shacklebags,” said I, “ Mr. Bluff wants you to send him 
word what is the greatest Jusus natura you ever heard of.” 

“ Lusus what, sir?” said Shacklebags. 

“ Lusus natura, sir,” I replied. 

“Lord bless me,” said he, “ I never heard of any in this ship ; least- 
wise, I don’t remember any on the list of stores. Gracious heaven! I 
hope the captain don’t want any. I must make out a requisition at 
once for it.” 

Poor Shacklebags saw dim visions of a blowing-up from Captain 
Marvellous and no more going on shore till the mainmast and ballast 
went. 
“Tell him, Mr. Marline,” said he, despondingly, “I am sure there 
is none in the ship.” And I accordingly delivered that message. 

Mr. Bluff chuckled at this answer and seemed to inwardly enjoy it. 
By this time about fifty men had congregated at the mainmast and 
were getting a little impatient, which exhibition of feeling was contrary 
to the discipline of a ship of war in those days. 

Presently Mr. Bluff turned to me again and said, “ Go and tell Mr. 
Shacklebags that the answer to that conundrum is, ‘ when Mary had a 
little lamb.’” I jumped down, almost splitting with laughter, and com- 
municated this information to Mr. Shacklebags. 

“ Bless my soul, sir,” said he, “ who is Mary, and what have conun- 
drums to do with her lamb? I don’t understand all this, Mr. Marline. 
I must go up and see Mr. Bluff. There’s no Mary on this ship’s 
books as I knows of, though I remember an allotment made out to a 
person of that name, but I don’t think it was Mary Lamb.” 

“Mr. Shacklebags,” said I, “ Mr. Bluff is full of his fun this morn- 
ing, and this is a conundrum and answer he has sent down to you.” 

“ Bless my soul,” said Shacklebags, “that man would joke if he 
was dying, and wouldn’t even respect his grandmother’s corpse. I 
thought when he went on deck with so much head-sail set he would be 
yawing about the quarter-deck all day. Tell him, Mr. Marline, I say 
that if he will haul down his jib and set his foretop-mast stay-sail he 
won’t steer so into.” And old Shacklebags laughed at his own conceit. 

I delivered Mr.Shacklebags’s message to Mr. Bluff, who said, “ Well 
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done for Shacklebags ; it’s the first joke he ever brought forth. And 
speaking of conundrums, I want to get an answer to the one that came 
from the countess, and as you would like to go on shore to-day, I pro- 
pose that you take a pilot and beat up to that young critter’s anchorage 
and signal to her that you want to communicate, and send a boat on 
board with my compliments, you know. Mr. Marline, tell her I’ll take 
her in tow.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” I replied ; and, after rigging myself in Brace’s best 
toggery, I was landed in the dingey at the palace stairs. 

As may be supposed, I didn’t bother myself about the countess, but 
went to a house where they hired out masquerade costumes and made 
arrangements for obtaining the use of two female and four bandit suits. 
This done, I sauntered around the city. While walking in the Rue de 
Vermicelli I saw a familiar face at a window and two pretty blue eyes 
twinkling with pleasure as they recognized me. It was my mountain 
friend, Miss Biddy Growler, and as I stopped to say “ good-morning” 
my heart palpitated like a wooden clock. 

Miss Biddy invited me in,—an invitation I was not slow in ac- 
cepting ; and entering the house, found myself in the presence of my 
charmer and a nasty little spaniel and an equally nasty Skye terrier, 
both of whom yelped like mad as I seized the young beauty around the 
waist and imprinted a kiss upon her rosy lips. 

“ Lauk me, Mr. Marline,” said she, “’ow unansome of you; even 
the dogs are ashamed of ye; they hain’t used to such things.” 

“The sooner they get used to them the better, Miss Biddy,” I 
replied. “That is American fashion.” And with that I kissed her 
again. 

“ Lauk, there you go hagain, Mr. Marline; you Hamericans can’t 
behave yerselves. Lor, if mar was to know hof it she’d ’av’ a nervous 
hattack, and pa ’av’ han hattack hof gout ; he halways does when hany 
one tries to kiss me.” 

“ Ah!” said I, “does any one ever try that?” 

“Well,” said she, blushing, “ Lord Phizzlepop does sometimes ; but 
he haint tried it since the Skye bit ’im in the leg. I wonder he don’t 
bite you; but he don’t seem to mind it.” 

With that I kissed Biddy again, who only exclaimed, “ Lauk, Mr. 
Marline, ’ow you Hamericans do carry hon.” 

I found Miss Biddy very agreeable, and half an hour slipped away 
in a twinkling. Her hand and mine became so well acquainted that 
they didn’t care to part company, and were so mixed up you couldn’t 
tell t’other from which. 

Miss Biddy and I became like brother and sister, only a little more 
so. I swore I adored her, and she swore she’d follow me “ hover the 
hocean,” and “ live for love in a cottage in the ’ills hof Hamerica.” 

My pleasant interview was suddenly interrupted by the voice of 
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old Mrs. Growler, who sung out from up-stairs, “ Bid, hit’s time them 
dumplins is hon, and, has Lord Phizzlepop will be ’ere this hevenin, 
you’ve got to sew a new back to that poplin dress hof yourn.” 

Poor Biddy blushed scarlet and only said, “ Lor, mar, Mr. Mardine 
his ’ere, and he don’t want to know hall hour ’ouseold matters.” 

Thinking, however, that I had stayed long enough, I took an affec- 
tionate leave of my charmer, who invited me to return in the evening 
with some of my messmates and take tea, which I promised to do about 
ten o’clock. The nasty little dogs yelped after me as I departed, and 
the terrier actually put his teeth through my boot while I was giving 
Biddy a last kiss atthedoor. I thought to myself that I would reform 
those dogs’ manners when I became more closely connected with the 
Growler family. . 

I then took a boat to go back to the ship, and could see Mr. Bluff 
while I was a mile away watching for me through a spy-glass. 

No sooner was I over the side than Mr. Bluff wanted me to tell 
him everything in a breath. 

“ Well, sir,” said I, “I have seen the loveliest creature my eyes 
ever beheld. Her name is the Countess Guiccioli.” (I trusted to Mr. 
Bluff never having read Lord Byron’s life.) ‘She is about seventeen 
years old, and is too beautiful to describe. She is madly in love with 
you, and will meet you at eight o’clock this evening, accompanied by 
her maid, at the entrance to the Villa Reale. Thence she will accom- 
pany you to the house of a friend, as she is afraid to go to her own 


palace, and a palaee it is. You will know the lady by a striped silk 
dress and lace mantilla, and she will hold a white handkerchief in her 
hand. The maid will be plainly dressed, with a simple white mantilla 
on her head. You can’t mistake them, Mr. Bluff. How I do envy 


you, sir!” 

“ Never mind, Marline, your time will come soon enough,—as soon 
as you mount an epaulet,—then all the girls will be after you; and 
remember, as long as my name is Bluff you shall want for nothing that 
I can give you. You area trump, and will make your way in the navy. 
There’s no knowing how this adventure may end. Perhaps I shall get 
leave of absence, elope with the countess, and travel through Italy. 
Lord, won’t those lieutenants envy me?” With that he went off 
snapping his fingers as though the world belonged to him. 

The midshipmen said that Bluff had been behaving in a most 
unaccountable manner all the morning, his chief occupation being to 
propound conundrums to Mr. Shacklebags and then sending that old 
innocent the answers thereto. 

One of these [remember. It was, “ Who was the inventor of butter 
stamps ?” 

Shacklebags, who had forgotten the morning’s experience and was 
busily occupied in rearranging the thimbles over his washstand, sent 
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back word that it was the navy commissioners or the naval committee 
of Congress, he had forgotten which ; but Mr. Bluff informed him that 
it was Cadmus, as he “ first brought letters into Greece.” 

. Ah, yes,” said old Shacklebags, “ now I remember. I sailed with 
that fellow in the schooner ‘ Wildcat,’ and he ate more butter than any 
man in the mess.” 

I had formed my plans for the evening. Baby Drinkwater, Slinky 
Slapjack, Reckless, and myself were to act the part of banditti, while 
Brace was to play the part of countess and little Block that of lady’s- 
maid. 

Brace knew Italian words enough to deceive Bluff, who did not 
understand a syllable, and no doubt depended on the universal language 
of love to carry him through, if indeed he wasted any thought on the 
matter, but the chances were he expected the countess to understand his 
English while he fully comprehended her Italian. 

Just before sunset we saw Mr. Bluff depart for the shore, his shirt- 
ruffle standing out so prominently that you might have hung a hat on 
it. His white kids were a trifle large on account of his seldom wearing 
them, and, notwithstanding his ridicule of the British officer at Gibraltar, 
he was steeped in cologne from truck to keelson. 

The conspirators followed shortly after, and repairing to the cos- 
tumer’s establishment, we were soon rigged out to our entire satisfaction. 
The individual who dressed us exclaimed when Brace and Block were 
arrayed, “Que dui bella regatri Americani bellisima!” Indeed, no 
one could have looked handsomer than those two boys in women’s 
clothing. 

Quarter before eight found us on the spot, the countess sitting in 
a seat where the light of a distant lamp revealed the beautiful propor- 
tions of her figure. Her mantilla was drawn so as to conceal her fea- 
tures, while the maid stood at a little distance. When all was ready, 
the four banditti concealed themselves in the adjacent shrubbery. 

The only thing we were afraid of was that something might occur 
to prevent Mr. Bluff from coming, or that he might fall in with 
convivial friends and get to calling for “ punchi caldi per dui,” in which 
event we felt that the countess’s attractions would be forgotten ; but true 
as the needle to the pole, Bluff was there to the minute, and as he 
passed through the gate the countess signaled with her handkerchief, 
and he walked to the spot where she was sitting. 

How little one knows his own shipmates. When you see a man day 
after day and month after month with a speaking-trumpet in his hand, 
interesting himself in tar and rope-yarns, thrashing the messenger-boys 
and damning the berth-deck cooks, you cannot associate such a man 
with anything sentimental. What, then, was our surprise when we 
saw Mr. Bluff kneel down before the lady and press her hand to his 


lips. 
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Here we feared an eclaircissement, for Brace’s hand was none of the 
softest ; but the lieutenant was so much infatuated that he saw nothing 
but the loved object of whom he had been dreaming for two days. 
Titania was not more enamored with Bottom than Bluff with his 
countess. 

“ Beautiful lady,” said Bluff, “ you have stowed my heart so full of 
love for you that I have two strakes list to port. You see before you 
the most faithful sailor that ever trod a ship’s deck, and although I say 
it, who perhaps oughtn’t to say it, I can tack and veer a ship, close 
reef a topsail, work ship in a tide-way, and handle one in all weathers as 
well as any man in Uncle Samuel’s navy.” 

Mr. Bluff expected the countess to strike her flag at once on hearing 
this lover-like speech, but she only sighed, and said softly, in Italian, 
“Oh, Dio mio, wha tanas sthis lieut enant is ma king of hims elf.” 

“ Si, sefiora,” said Bluff, “ until death. Yes, you’ll find me so until 
death. I know it, because in all cases of this kind I have always died 
at my post.” 

“ At repponde Americano mulli bono Americani prache macaroni.” 

“Oh, we, mossu,” said Bluff. “ Yes, this is a great country for 
macaroni and no mistake, but you have a little too much of it here ; 
indeed, I may say, beautiful creature, that you rather run it into the 
ground.” 

The countess sighed audibly and uttered the most piteous “ Dio 
mio” I ever heard. 

Meanwhile, the banditti were gradually closing in upon the loving 
and unsuspecting Bluff, and though hardly able to keep from laughing, 
they drew their wooden swords and prepared for action. Just at the 
moment when the amorous lieutenant had slipped his arm around the 
waist of the shrinking countess she exclaimed, “ Marito mio!” which 
was the concerted signal for the assassins to advance. Baby Drink- 
water jumped forward, knocking the lieutenant’s hat over his eyes and 
singing out, ‘“* Massaniello liberta, lazzaroni!” all of which the be- 
wildered Bluff took for orders to murder him. 

The shrieking countess took to flight, followed by her trembling 
maid, while the lieutenant in endeavoring to protect her from the bravos 
fell floundering under the bench, with his hat so jammed over his eyes 
that he could see nothing. 

In this condition the four assassins had given him sundry mur- 
derous gashes in his coat and pantaloons and had emptied over him a 
bottle of bullock’s blood mixed with water, tinging his shirt-ruffle and 
giving him the appearance of one covered with wounds. 

All this did not occupy a minute ; but Mr. Bluff, though temporarily 
hors du combat, soon regained his feet, tore his hat from his head, and 
delivered a blow from the shoulder right between the eyes of Baby 
Drinkwater, who happened to be the assassin nearest to his hand, and 
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sent him flat on his back. As the Baby lay stunned for an instant, the 
lieutenant might have captured him but for the exertions of the rest, 
Slinky had brought a wooden rifle to bear on him, Reckless was trying 
to lasso him from behind, and I was pelting him with pomegranates 
from a bush near by, so that altogether Mr. Bluff had his hands full. 

I am sorry to say that at this stage of the affair Baby Drinkwater 
showed the white feather, running away as fast as a weight of one 
hundred and ninety-six pounds would permit, and never stopping till 
he reached the ship, where we found him crying when we got on board, 
his head swollen out of all proportion. 

Mr. Bluff seeing himself surrounded, and the tallest assassin level- 
ing his gun, determined to die game. Striking an attitude, he threw 
open his coat, and said in a firm voice, “ Fire, you damned macaroni! 
and fire quick, or I’ll be into you!” And he made a desperate rush at 
Slinky, who took to his heels, Reckless and myself following his 
example. 

Mr. Bluff, left master of the field, was too disgusted to follow us far, 
but returned to get his hat and search the shrubbery for his countess, 
He soon found that she had disappeared, no doubt frightened by the 
assassins, whom he supposed had been set upon him by her jealous 
husband. 

Bluff sat down despondingly, exclaiming, “’Twas ever thus from 
childhood’s hour ; I never dropped a slice of bread and butter that it 
didn’t fall buttered side down. Just as I had grappled that craft and 
was about to carry her, in come those infernal pirates and recaptured 
her ; no doubt, blast ’em, they’ll claim salvage.” 

All this time I was hid away listening in the bushes. 

“Well,” soliloquized Mr. Bluff, “ what a trim little craft it was! 
Her hand a little hard, owing probably to her having to wash up the 
tea things,—that’s what all the countesses in this country have to do; 
and then I smelt garlic; that must have been the chambermaid ; they 
all eat it. But this is a bad business ; here I am wounded and bloody. 
My wounds don’t hurt me yet, but will when I get stiff. What a joke 
Teaser would make of this if he ever heard of it! But no one shall know 
anything about it. Ah me! I never loved a dear gazelle to glad me 
with her mild black eye, but when she came to know me well some 
infernal dog was sure to eat her.” 

While Bluff was indulging in revery, a Swiss guard of three men 
came hastily up and addressed him in German. 

Hearing the outcry, they had entered the Villa Reale to see what 
was the matter. 

Mr. Bluff listened to the unfamiliar German sounds, and replied, 
“No speaky Italian.” 

“Gebrunten,” said the corporal. 

“Nich gebrunten,” said another ; “ich habe ibn gefehen.” 
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“ Ronnen sie Deutch ?” said a third. 

“No parlenoos Italiano,” said Bluff. 

“ Ronnen sie Italienich ?” 

“No polly noo Italiano, mossoo,” said Bluff; whereupon the guard 
clapped him on the shoulder and beckoned him to follow them, which 
he did as quietly as possible. Bluff was quite heart-broken. While he 
thought his prize in danger he fought the assassins like a tiger, but 
now that he had lost his countess, perhaps forever, his heart sank away 
down to his boots and there was no more fight in him. 

The guard took their prisoner to the American minister’s, who, con- 
sidering it a case of “larking,” sent Mr. Bluff on board ship. As he 
went over the side Mr. Teaser was on deck, but Bluff went quietly 
below to his room, a sadder if not a wiser man than when he went on 
shore. 

Teaser, who was always ready for a talk, was surprised at Bluff’s 
taciturnity, and having heard of the conundrums propounded by the 
latter to old Shacklebags, he called out, “Stop, Bluff, I want to give 
you a conundrum. Why are you like a ship in the middle of the 
Atlantic?” 

“Don’t bother me!” said Bluff, as he darted below ; but Teaser 
bawled after him, “ Because you are half seas over.” 

This was too much for Bluff, who came back and gave Teaser a 
conundrum, “ Why are you like a man who has a room next to an 
idiot ?” 

“Oh, bosh !” said Teaser, “ that’s no conundrum at all.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Bluff; “because you are next door to a fool,” 
which was so much crosser than Bluff had ever before been known 
that Teaser was quite puzzled, and it took him all the rest of the watch 
to work out the problem. 

After our adventure in the Villa Reale the party, minus Baby 
Drinkwater, who had so ingloriously fled, returned to the costumer’s 
and assumed our proper clothing. Then, after discussing a bottle of 
champagne, we repaired to Vermicelli Street to spend the evening with 
Miss Growler. 

At the door we were met by a pretty English maid with rosy cheeks 
and eyes as blue as turquoise. It was as much as she could do to keep 
those nasty dogs from biting us, and indeed one of them tore Reckless’s 
trousers, which he had borrowed for the purpose of coming on shore. 

When shown into the parlor, we found the family assembled, con- 
sisting of old Mr. Growler, reading Galignani’s Messenger with the 
aid of a huge pair of horn spectacles, Mrs. Growler with a scrap-basket, 
from which she was concocting a patch-work quilt, and pretty Miss 
Biddy in a blue silk dress sitting beside a gaunt-looking Englishman, 
who was no other than Lord Phizzlepop. His lordship surveyed us 
from head to foot with his eyeglass as we entered the room, as much as 
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to say, “ What the devil animals are these ?” while Miss Biddy received 
us with great sang-froid, merely nodding to me and not deigning to 
notice my companions. 

She undertook to introduce me to Lord Phizzlepop, but remarked, 
“ Ah, I’ve forgot your name, sir, and ’ope.you won’t be hoffended at 
my not remembering it. I think I met you hon the mountain.” 

I was very near saying, “ Biddy, I am the young man who kissed 
you so often this morning,” but determining to pay her off, I bowed 
coolly and took a seat alongside old Mr. Growler, inquiring what was 
the news, while the other midshipmen commenced making friends with 
the terrier, King Charles spaniel, and a cat with six kittens, that were 
gamboling on a mat in the bay-window. 

Old Growler in answer to my inquiry informed me that there was a 
great demand for ’orn buttons hon the continent, and that ’orn had riz; 
pork was dull and nominally easier ; the coffee market had opened with 
one cent decline ; butter was a shade stronger, and lard at good prices; 
flour was without decided change, though round hoop shipping Ohio 
barrels brought the best prices ; small lots of domestic molasses changed 
hands within the range of yesterday’s quotations, etc. 

I don’t know how long the old fellow would have continued in this 
line if I had not suddenly inquired the price of soft soap. Soap was 
not mentioned, he said, but tallow was decidedly dull, which informa- 
tion was extremely interesting to me. 

I then took a seat alongside Miss Biddy, determined to force the 
conversation with her and throw Phizzlepop in the shade. 

“T took the liberty,” said I, “of bringing one or two friends to 
tea with me in accordance with your kind invitation.” Here his lord- 
ship looked daggers. 

“ Lauk, Mr. Whatsyourname,” said Biddy, “ hi don’t think hi hever 
hinvited you to tea; you must be mistaken. We ’av’ done tea, hand I 
ham going to the hopera with Lord Phizzlepop, hand, my lord, hit’s 
time to go.” 

Ah, thought I, is that the way the wind blows ? 

Biddy then went to the door and cried out, “’Orton, fetch me my 
hopera-cloak hand my ’at.” 

The pretty maid soon appeared with the things in her hand, when 
I stepped forward and took them from her, saying to Miss Biddy, 
“ Let me relieve your sister of these things and help you on with them.” 

“ My sister hindeed !” she exclaimed, her face growing scarlet. “ My 
maid, sir. Hand I shan’t hask you to ’elp me hon with my hopera-cloak ; 
Lord Phizzlepop can do that.” And she looked into his eyes confidingly. 

“ Aw, yes,” he said, “’pon my soul, I’ll ’elp you hon with your coat, 
aw, hand think hit devilish aw hintrusive for hany one helse to try it.” 

“Sir,” said I, “I will call upon you, if you please, in the morning. 
There is my card, sir,” handing him one of Mr. Bluff’s, which had 
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been given me in the morning by that gallant sailor to leave with the 


countess, 
“ Aw, bless my soul,” said his lordship, “’ow very hextraordinary ! 


Aw, yes, aw, pon my soul,—very glad to see yar,—yes, ’pon my honor.” 
Biddy gave a little scream, hurried on her traps, and saying, “ Good- 
night, mar; set hup for me,” she and Phizzlepop bolted from the room. 
Old Mrs. Growler had for some time been watching Reckless and 
little Block, who were busily engaged in tying the kittens’ tails together, 
while the mofher cat was looking anxiously on, wondering what all the 
proceedings meant. Old Growler, deep in Galignani, saw and heard 
nothing. 

Mrs. Growler suddenly remarked, “I hain’t going to sit ere, Mr. 
Growler, hand see them cats’ tails a-tortured so. If as ’ow them gentle- 
men can’t behave as sich, h’im not hagoin’ to sit hin this room.” And 
out she went. 

“ Aw, ’pon my soul,” said old Growler, “you mustn’t mind ’er, 
young gentlemen ; she’s allers so, a little cantankerous, as you Yankees 
say. She’s got Phizzlepop hon the brain to-night; don’t mind ’er. Bid 
will be ’ere hin han ’our, hand she’ll make hit hagreeable to you. I 
must go to my banker’s hand see the price hof shrimps hin market, hand 
whether periwinkles ’av’ gone hup. Henjoy yourselves till Bid comes 
‘ome, and then hit will be hall right.” 

So saying Mr. Growler departed, leaving us alone with the cats and 
dogs, the latter looking rather uneasy at being shut up with such strange 
company. 

We all shouted when we heard the street-door close, and concluded 
it was the jolliest tea-party to which we had ever been invited. What 
were we to do? All the household had departed, and we felt as if 
Phizzlepop had gone clear to windward of us. 

“ Well, boys,” said Reckless, “et’s make a good lark of this.” So 
stripping the covers off the sofa cushions, he commenced storing the 
cat and kittens away in bulk, while I did the same with the two dogs, 
which barked like mad and struggled hard to escape from us. We 
turned the room upside down, and when old Growler returned he found 
that sofas and chairs “ had declined,” cushions were a “ trifle lower,” 
pictures had “ riz,” as we had shortened all the hangings, curtains were 
“rather tight,” as we had tacked them to the windows, and bookcases 
were “ flat,” as we laid them all on the floor, and then we departed. 

We hurried to the wharf, took a boat, and proceeded on board with 
our plunder. When we arrived alongside we didn’t know what to do 
with our prizes, but Reckless, who never wanted for ingenuity, pro- 
posed taking out the tompions of the spar-deck carronades and slipping 
the dogs and cats into the guns, which was done, and each of the nine 
guns on the larboard side had a cat or a dog stowed snugly within it. 

Thus ended our day’s frolic. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Next morning I was up betimes, determined to put the finishing 
touch to my fun. I knew how much Mr. Teaser would be delighted 
to hear of the adventure of Mr. Bluff and the countess, and that I 
could get several “sleeps in” by telling it to him. Bluff had played 
Teaser so many tricks that I felt sure the latter would never let 
him up. 

I waylaid Mr. Teaser, therefore, at seven bells on the gun-deck, 
for as he was going on duty for the day at eight o’clock, I knew that 
was my only chance with him. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Teaser,” said I, “but I have the best joke in 
the world to tell you about Mr. Bluff, if you will promise never to let 
any one know you got it from me.” 

“Good !” said Teaser, his eyes sparkling. “Tell it, Mr. Marline, 
and I promise to keep your secret till I die.” 

Whereupon I told him all about our adventure of the night before, 
with the exception of that part relating to the Growler family. 

“Now,” said Teaser, when I had finished the recital, “ Bluff won’t 
say, his soul is his own while this cruise lasts. He has run me ever 
since he came on board, and I’ll pay him off,” and Teaser laughed till 
the tears ran down his cheeks. ; 

“ Now, Mr. Marline, run up and see if the bumboat has brought off 
the morning paper.” I soon returned with a little sheet twelve by 
fourteen inches, printed in Italian, with which Teaser repaired to the 
wardroom. 

The mess were at breakfast, and Mr. Bluff, looking very serious, 
was quietly sipping his coffee, and his messmates looked in vain for his 
usual humorous sallies. 

Mr. Teaser was apparently absorbed in the little newspaper, when 
all of a sudden he exclaimed, “Great heavens, how awful! I never 
read of such a thing before in all my life!” 

“ What is it?” cried all the mess. 

“Why,” said Teaser, “the most horrible assassination of a beautiful 
young countess and her maid. The murderers cannot be found. One 
of those implicated is an American officer.” 

I was looking down the hatch, and shall never forget the expression 
of grief and horror on poor Mr. Bluff’s countenance. He was white 
as a sheet; but so anxious were his messmates to hear the particulars 
of the affair that they did not notice his excitement. 

Then Mr. Teaser read the imaginary article, making it up as he 
went along, commencing, “ Horrible Atrocity! Dreadful Assassination 
of a Young and Beautiful Countess! Escape of the Murderers! 
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“Last evening, at eight o’clock, shrieks were heard, mingled with 
cries of ‘help! ‘murder!’ near the east gate of the Villa Reale, and 
the guard promptly rushed to the direction of the outcry. The noise, 
however, was so soon hushed that the guard were for a time misled, 
and some moments elapsed before they could get on the track of the 
assassins. 

“At gate No. 4, near the image of Santa Agatha, two females 
were discovered, both having been murdered by blows with a knife. 
One of the bodies was evidently that of a lady of rank, while the 
other was dressed like an attendant. A large concourse of people soon 
assembled, and the bodies were recognized by the agonized husband of 
the lady, Count Guiccioli, who had just returned from his estate in 
the country. The whole affair is shrouded in mystery, and, strange 
to say, an officer of the American frigate is implicated. As one of the 
guard ran towards ‘the north entrance, to cut off persons attempting 
to escape in that direction, he came upon a stout man in the uniform 
of an American officer, apparently struggling with two smaller men 
dressed as banditti. The officer broke away at that moment and ran 
rapidly towards the water, followed by his persecutors, leaving his hat 
and one of his shoes behind him, which it is hoped will lead to his 
identification ; but he ran so rapidly that it was impossible for guards 
or assassins to keep up with him.” 

“Tt’s a damned lie!” said Bluff, bringing his hand down heavily 
on the table; “and whoever says it isn’t I will cut out his tongue and 
put my heel upon him. I never ran from any man, much less an in- 
fernal lazzaroni. I knocked one fellow down, and the rest ran like a 
flock of sheep.” 

Here Bluff paused, dumfounded to think how he had committed 
himself. . 

“ You, Bluff!” cried all the officers in chorus; “in the name of 
heaven, what had you to do with it?” for no one suspected that Teaser 
had not been reading a veritable extract from the newspaper, forgetting 
for the moment that his knowledge of the Italian language was rather 
limited. 

Poor Bluff was in a sad quandary. The horrible story read by 
Teaser made him feel badly enough, but to be accused of running away 
from an Italian robber was more than he could bear, and he rushed to 
his room and shut himself in. 

About noon the American minister came on board to accompany 
the commodore in his visit to the king. The first thing he asked was 
concerning the poor lieutenant whom he had sent on board the night 
before very much battered, and who seemed to have been drinking 
freely. The minister said that the officer had been brought te his 
house by some Swiss guards, who reported finding him intoxicated and 
bleeding in the Villa Reale. Here was a mystery which time alone 
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could unravel, and Bluff seemed to be getting deeper and deeper into 
it. He did not emerge from his room that day, but went on the doc- 
tor’s list, Mr. Teaser being appointed in his place on the commodore’s 
staff when the latter visited the king. 

At a little past one we left the ship, the commodore, captain, and 
officers in full uniform and the minister in court dress,—a gorgeous 
affair, which threw the navy costumes entirely into the shade. 

We disembarked at the palace steps, where the king’s chamberlain 
was in waiting, who conducted us to the royal palace, a large and hand- 
some building fronting the great square. A guard of Swiss soldiers was 
turned out to receive us, tall, splendid-looking men, a striking contrast 
to the sallow maccaroni-eaters that composed the Neapolitan army. 

The Bourbon kings having little confidence in troops raised from 
the people over whom they ruled, had from time immemorial imported 
these Swiss mercenaries to serve as their body-guard, who had always 
proved faithful to their employers even unto death. The king of 
Naples had two thousand of these foreigners in his employ at high 
wages, and allowed them every indulgence, while his Neapolitan sol- 
diers got eight francs a month, with an allowance of five cents a day for 
rations. But this would purchase a daily supply of maccaroni sufficient 
for an anaconda, and provide them with half a pint of vin ordinaire, 
which was sour enough to turn the stomach of an ostrich. 

The king of Naples carried on his court in great style, and seemed 
outwardly to be the happiest of monarchs; but his was really no bed 
of roses, for he stood in constant fear of assassination. 

The Swiss soldiers constantly surrounded the palace, one thousand 
of them being always on guard. Mounted men were kept stationed at 
every street corner, who at a signal galloped to the palace and formed 
in squadrons. All the forts around the city were manned with picked 
soldiers commanded by Swiss officers (for none other could be trusted), 
and the portcullis were kept closed night and day. The king’s prime 
minister was always watched by a spy to him unknown, and that spy 
was watched in his turn. The waiters in the public-houses were detec- 
tives to report the conversation of the guests when it had the slightest 
bearing on the political situation. Often before a man had time to 
finish his breakfast he was carried to prison to answer for some un- 
guarded speech made at table. Private families were not exempt from 
this system of espionage. Sons watched their fathers, brothers watched 
each other, and young women have even been known to consign their 
lovers to the Castle of St. Elmo for some unguarded expression. In 
fact, a reign of terror prevailed in Naples such as was unknown in any 
other part of the civilized world at that time, unless it might have been 
in Spain. 

When the king rode out it was in a close carriage surrounded with 
guards; that is, he was supposed to be in the close carriage, though in 
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reality it is said the supposed king was only a clever dummy, dressed 
and padded to a perfect resemblance of his Majesty, and the real king 
followed at some distance behind clad in a more unpretending manner. 

The royal party always went at a gallop, preceded by fifty dragoons 
to clear the street, and people were frequently run over and killed or 
maimed; but life was of little account in Naples compared with 
Bomba’s convenience, and nothing pleased his soldiers better than to 
trample over the lazzaroni sleeping about the streets. 

Yet this great city, where tyranny in its worst form held sway, 
where the prisons were filled with political offenders, the streets swarm- 
ing with soldiers, and a citizen could not say his soul was his own, 
where fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters were playing the part of 
spies on each other, appeared to an uninitiated person the happiest 
place on earth. People seemed to have but one idea, and that was 
amusement. ; 

The brilliant skies and balmy air invited all the world to come out 
of doors, and the streets of Naples were filled with as gay a throng as 
those of Paris. 

In the evening some fifteen theatres, from the grand San Carlos, 
where you paid your dollar for a seat, to the little establishment where 
the “ Marionettes” performed for a quarter of a carlini, were in full 
blast, and crowds assembled to witness the still cheaper performances 
of Punchinello, where the vulgar wit of the performers afforded con- 
stant amusement to the audience. Yet all performances were watched 
over by detectives, and if by any accident a word was uttered that 
could be twisted into political significance the offender very soon found 
himself locked up in the castle. 

The king had evidently imitated the policy of the Roman em- 
perors, who lavished vast sums on the amusement of the people, so 
that they should not interfere with politics; and although, unlike some 
of his prototypes, he did not make the fountains run with wine, he 
ordained the cultivation of the grape to such an extent that the exhilar- 
ating beverage was placed within the reach of the poorest inhabitants, 
and people could hardly die of starvation when half a penny would 
buy a good meal of maccaroni. 

Cold and hunger are great promoters of revolution, especially in a 
country where all good and evil are supposed to emanate from the head 
of the government; and no doubt but for the soft, enervating climate 
and the small quantity of food required to fill the stomach the revo- 
lutions in Naples would have been frequent. When, however, there 
was the least appearance of rising the populace were ridden down like 
sheep. 

I did not intend to touch upon politics when I commenced this 
chapter, for the subject of these pages is more properly of midship- 
men’s frolics; but no doubt the same ideas would strike any one on a 
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first visit to Naples. A short sojourn there, however, will break a 
stranger of the habit of indulging in such speculations; he soon learns 
to be indifferent to the political sufferings of the people, and finds that 
as long as he minds his own business and does not mix himself in 
affairs of the government he will have a good time and receive every 
indulgence from the authorities. 

While.I was musing I was keeping the commodore waiting, and he 
at length good-naturedly asked me if Captain Marvellous ever sent 
me to the masthead, at the same time giving me a profound wink. 

At length we were all ready to advance. The guard at the palace 
gate presented arms, and the commodore and suite took off their hats, 
bowing low. Unfortunately a brisk sea-breeze was blowing, when the 
wind caught under the lee-clew of the commodore’s wig and carried it 
down the street at the rate of ten knots an hour. All the little lazza- 
roni at once started in pursuit, and the commodore, left bald-headed, 
with scarcely a sprig of hair in sight, turned coolly around, lifted 
Captain Marvellous’s wig, and, putting it on his own head (hind part 
before), marched into the royal presence. 

The captain stood astounded. No one had ever before seen him 
without his wig; in fact, nobody on board ship knew whether he wore 
a wig or not. Go into his presence at any time or place, and Captain 
Marvellous had always a bushy head of hair, and in gales of wind he 
had never been known to call any one to hold his hair on, yet here he 
was exposed before his officers and the entire Swiss guard. 

“Come on, Marvellous,” sung out the commodore; “ you’ve got to 
scud under bare poles for a little while. I expect it isn’t the first time 
you’ve done it, judging by the looks of your truck. Mr. Marline, go 
back and fetch up my sky-scraper, if you can get it from those beg- 
gars, and give it to the captain, who will want it, while I sail in to 
hail his Majesty,” and the commodore walked on, accompanied only 
by the minister. He turned around once more and hailed the horror- 
stricken captain, saying, “ Marvellous, when you bend that sky-scraper 
of mine see that the clews are well toggled, for I think it rather large 
for you, although about the right color.” 

Poor Captain Marvellous stood with his cocked hat on over his 
perfectly bald pate, which shone like a looking-glass, while the Swiss 
guards presented arms and wondered why he didn’t move on. They 
would have stood there forever under the same circumstances. 

In the meanwhile I had recaptured the fugitive wig and brought 
it in triumph to the captain, ex »ecting to receive his heartfelt thanks, 
but Marvellous took hold of the old sunburnt appendage with his 
thumb and finger and with an awful wry face transferred it to his head. 
The wig was much too large for the captain, who looked, as Teaser ex- 
pressed it, like a rat peeping through a bunch of oakum. 

At length we found ourselves in the presence of royalty. The king, 
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queen, and all the court were waiting to receive us. The commodore, 
with his old red wig hind part before, contrasting with his coal-dyed 
whiskers, was the observed of all observers, and I was forcibly reminded 
of the passage in Milton,— 


‘¢ Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes.” 


Perhaps the Neapolitan court took these two officers for specimens 
of the Whig party, for Captain Marvellous was now presented with his 
red whiskers and black wig, which looked, if possible, worse than the 
commodore’s. 

The Italians could with difficulty restrain their mirth, for they have 
a keen sense of the ridiculous; but their strict decorum finally prevailed, 
although one young lady to whom I was introduced said she would 
like so much to visit America, they made such beautiful wigs there. 

After the preliminaries had been gone through with, Commodore 
Blowhard, to the astonishment of everybody, produced a paper and 
read an address to the king, which it seems had occasioned him several 
days of hard study. 

“T come, your Majesty,” said old Blowhard, winking his eye as 
usual, “by order of my government, to make your royal Majesty’s ac- 
quaintance, and to endeavor to cement the existing friendship between 
the two countries. Founded, as our governments are, on the same 
principles, and sympathizing, as we do, in all political matters, there is 
every reason why the warmest friendship should exist between us. We 
are each in a measure necessary to the other; what one requires the 
other can supply. We have the coldest climate in the world, and our 
ice crop is the largest in creation. You have the softest climate on the 
face of the earth, and groves of lemon- and orange-trees teeming with 
delicious fruit. You want our ice to cool your lemonade. 

“Ours is a practical and money-making people. Every man in 
America is a millionaire, and there are no laborers, while you have 
thousands of idle lazzaroni wanting occupation. We open our arms 
to them and invite them to come and build our railroads and dig our 
canals, while our native population are all awaiting an opportunity to 
come to your delicious clime and spend their wealth. Yours is the 
land of the poet, the painter, and the sculptor. The names of Fanny 
Ellsler, Cracovienne, and Masaniello are household words with us. 
In our granite hills we want to adorn our palaces with their works of 
art, and shed the refulgence of their rays over the rude landscape that 
nature has bestowed upon us. 

“You have a Mount Vesuvius, which often gives you trouble and 
sometimes destroys your cities; we have the Falls of Niagara, which 
could extinguish it in half an hour. You have music and the drama, 
and Punch and Judy in all their perfection. Our people desire to im- 
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itate you in all these things. Your climate is enervating, and you re- 
quire a change to one where you will be invigorated by the blasts from 
our snow-clad hills. Our institutions are marvelous, our people the 
most go-ahead of any in the world. They will show you how to climb 
a rainbow, slide down a streak of lightning, scalp an Indian, grin a 
panther to death, and, in short, whip everlasting creation. 

“We want your statuary to adorn the steps of our Capitol, the 
greatest building in the world; we want your pictures to adorn its 
rotunda, the largest rotunda in existence,—not but what I think our 
painters and sculptors are quite equal to any you have ever produced 
in Italy. 

“We welcome you, one and all, to America. Come by railroad, 
come by sea, whichever way you please, for our motto is HK Pluribus 
Unum (the eagle’s flight is out of sight). 

‘In conclusion, your Majesty, I will say we are two great countries. 
The web of our existence is of a mingled navy, good and evil together. 
Like water and whisky unmixed, the one is too weak, the other too 
strong; but when properly stirred together, a most invigorating drink. 
You are like a ship sailing on a great lake with all sail set, and with 
a crew too weak to shorten sail in a squall, while we are like a ship 
under double-reefed topsail and fore-topsail, stay-sail set, snug as a bug 
in a rug.” 


(To be continued.) 





BROOK FARM TO CEDAR MOUNTAIN: 


War books have been constantly appearing for twenty years, and they 
still multiply apace,—some good, some bad, some indifferent,—but all 
possessing points of interest to the survivors of the four years’ struggle, 
and all contributing in a greater or lesser degree to the mass of facts 
which it is reserved for some future writer to condense into a history. 

Among these “ war books” General Gordon’s must assuredly hold 
a distinct and distinguished place, for he is an educated and accom- 
plished soldier who wields the pen as deftly as he did the sword, while 
he has a polished and pungent style, well-fixed opinions upon the sub- 
jects of which he treats, and a way of supporting those opinions, by 
facts and figures, that must be most depressing to those who are unfor- 
tunate enough to differ with him. 

His last book—the one under consideration—abounds in anecdote 
and detail, without a suspicion of prosiness ; so that we realize the sur- 
roundings of the march or the bivouac, and feel with him the crash, 
and hear the roar of shell and.the rattle of musketry during the deadly 
struggle at the turning-point of battle; while, on the next page, we 
may have some ludicrous incident of camp-life, or some touching episode 
related, which lightens for the general reader the pages which are really, 
in the main, devoted to military history. 

General Gordon’s clear method of narration is supplemented by 
several excellent maps, and a carefully-prepared abstract of the forces 
engaged on each side at the battle of Cedar Mountain ; and he has at 
last cleared up much that was doubtful in the history of the particular 
period of which his book treats. In doing this he reminds one of the 
skillful surgeon, who disregards the necessary suffering caused by his 
knife, but goes straight on with his operation, from which good will 
result in the end. : 

To quote from his preface: “ It may not be necessary to assert that 
I have not so much attempted to point out how the skill of General 
Lee and the daring of General Stonewall Jackson prevailed over their 
enemies, in the general theatre of the latter’s military operations, as to 

1« Brook FarM To CEDAR MOUNTAIN, IN THE WAR OF THE GREAT REBEL- 
LION, 1861-62,” ete. By George H. Gordon, Brevet Major-General, etc. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co., 1888. 
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show in particular instances how, from Patterson to Banks, through 
Milroy and McDowell, many of the so-called grand achievements of 
the great Confederate general were due to the blundering stupidity 
of political managers in Washington acting upon the colossal incapacity 
of their favorites in the field. But that this does not detract from the 
very marked ability shown by both Lee and Jackson in taking advan- 
tage of these blunders I cheerfully concede.” 

But to return to the book itself. The first thirty pages are taken 
up with the organization and placing in the field of the Second Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, and a well-deserved eulogy upon the officers and 
men, so many of whom afterwards died nebly in the line of battle,— 
notably at Cedar Mountain, where the major, four captains, and a lieu- 
tenant were killed, and of the twenty-three officers who went on the 
field only seven came back unhurt, and thirty-five per cent. of the 
regiment, as engaged, were either killed or wounded. It was of these 
that a good mother said, as they marched out of their camp at Brook 
Farm, “ We look to you, Colonel Gordon, that you return in safety 
all these young men to their homes.” Such a remark only shows 
how little people knew, in the early summer of 1861, what was before 
them. 

These brave fellows early won the nickname of “ Gordon’s Regu- 
lars” from the other volunteers with whom they were brigaded, on 
account of their superiority in drill and discipline. ‘ Adjoining, how- 
ever, were camps”—it was under Patterson, at Martinsburg—*“ where 
men in homespun, calling themselves sentinels, squatted on the ground 
like Darwin’s great progenitor. They ate on post, sat or squatted on 
post, and left their posts as the humor suited them.” .. . “Jt having 
been found by General Joe Johnston that he could do us much more 
injury by uniting his forces with the troops of Beauregard than by 
remaining at Winchester, he did not trouble himself much about our 
appearance on the north of that noted town, but made all his prepara- 
tions to leave. Some one evidently thought that Johnston would pre- 
fer Patterson to McDowell, Winchester to Washington ; and so Johns- 
ton pretended, but without impairing his ability to effect a junction 
with Beauregard. When Patterson placed himself where he could not 
reinforce McDowell, Johnston gently and joyously moved south and 
east for Manassas.” 

The second chapter is devoted to affairs at Damstown, Harper’s 
Ferry, Maryland Heights, and Frederick, where the regiment occupied 
encampments or cantonments during the first winter; and includes a 
lucid account of the disaster of Ball’s Bluff, which he terminates by 
saying that “the large powers intrusted to him (Colonel Baker) by 
General Stone he never thought of using other than for a fight, and 
when, too late, he saw his error, he expiated it with his life. Would 
that some others had done likewise, and that the enemy had captured 
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their commissions as major-general, as Baker’s was captured when his 
cape overcoat was found hanging on a tree, at the time his body was 
lying stiff and stark in Maryland !” 

There is one anecdote in this chapter which is the key to the whole 
book, and which we cannot forbear quoting: “ While I occupied 
Harper’s Ferry, with the Second as a garrison, a daily paper received 
on the 25th of July announced that the President of the United States 
had raised Mr. N. P. Banks, late of Massachusetts, from a private citi- 
zen to the rank of a major-general of volunteers, and had ordered him 
to relieve General Patterson of his command. As a Massachusetts 
man, I was appealed to. What did I think of the truth of this re- 
port? ‘It has no foundation,’ I replied. ‘I have,’ I added, ‘a slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Banks,—Governor Banks, as we call him,—and 
I think I can assure you that he has too much good sense and good 
judgment to assume the responsibilities of such a rank until he has 
fitted himself in subordinate situations to know something of a soldier’s 
profession,—in which, I was about to add, ‘he is now totally inex- 
perienced,’ when a knock at the door of General Patterson’s head- 
quarters, where we were in discussion, announced a messenger, who 
brought, with the compliments of General Banks to General Patterson, 
the further information that in a few moments the former would pre- 
sent himself in person, to receive upon his shoulders the heavy burdens 
which were afterwards to be laid upon him.” 

From this time forth, throughout the whole book, he fairly excoriates 
General Banks in a calm, persistent, unrelenting way, showing up his 
false pretensions as a commander of an army, and his dreadful blunders, 
and rejection of wholesome professional advice, until we are in doubt 
whether to yield to a righteous indignation or to cry out, “ Poor Gen- 
eral Banks! why did he wait to develop the force of the enemy ?” 

Chapters three and four give the course of subsequent events in the 
campaign in the Shenandoah, including the battle of Kernstown, much 
marching and counter-marching, racing and chasing, “ artillery brawl- 
ing and picket-stalking,” winding up with the hasty retreat to Win- 
chester, after Banks had “developed the force of the enemy,” and, 
having done so, remarked that “it seems we have made a mistake,”— 
which would be ludicrous had not. that mistake, made in spite of due 
warning, had such deplorable consequences. 

At one point, near New Market, Gordon, who was one of the 
earliest to recognize the duty as well as the policy of freeing the slaves, 
sent for those of a large plantation, “a motley gang of dark and ragged 
creatures, who gazed at him in wonder. The gray-haired uncle, the 
wrinkled auntie, the young, the middle-aged,—there they were, to hear 
from my lips the word their too long enslaved faculties could hardly 
appreciate. ‘I have sent for you,’ I said, ‘ to tell you that from to-day, 
for all your lives, you are free. You belong to no one; you need work 
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for no one unless you wish.’ I paused and waited; but there was no 
movement, not a word in reply. ‘ Wherever,’ I continued, ‘ our armies 
go, we shall set all the slaves free; and now that we are here, you are 
forever hereafter your own masters.’ Still not a word was uttered ; 
but instead thereof there was an anxious, earnest, painful look of in- 
quiry, as if the mind could not grasp the subject. ‘Can you say noth- 
ing? Iasked. ‘Can you do nothing to show you are glad? Can’t 
you even turn a somersault in reply? For a moment there was 
hesitation ; and then, from the gray-haired old darkey at the end, to 
one younger and more agile, ‘Go ober, George.’ In the most solemn 
and matter-of-fact rendering of obedience to an order, down went 
‘George’s’ head on the carpet, and over he flopped with an awkward 
thud. This was all; and thus with senses dull to all it meant, the line 
filed out, each heart beating with some undefined sensation, as if a great 
joy was coming.” 

Verily, the humorous and the pathetic are strangely mingled in this 
anecdote. 

After a brilliant account of the battle of Winchester, Gordon records 
his- own promotion to the rank of brigadier-general ; and in chapter 
seven proceeds to chronicle the movements of the “ Army of Virginia” 
under General Pope, whose coming was preceded by such savage orders 
that there was “an intense curiosity actually to look upon him.” 
“There was no reserve about General Pope; he ‘Jet out’ in censure 
with such vigor that if words had been missiles our army would never 
have failed for want of ammunition.” 

About sixty pages are devoted to the battle of Cedar Mountain, 
which Stonewall Jackson considered his most successful battle. A_piti- 
ful story, well and concisely told, with plenty of incident and personal 
adventure, which may render it more interesting to those who are not 
old enough to remember the sickening suspense and wearing anxiety of 
those dreadful summer days. “ Had Jackson known that he was fight- 
ing none other than Banks’s corps, would he have thought his battle 
so successful? Who shall say? Jackson was fallible, and oftentimes 
too stubborn to know, or admit the truth.” 

After the battle came the flag of truce, and the recovery of the 
wounded and burial of the dead. “Thus we were permitted by those 
over whom—according to Halleck’s dispatch to Pope—we had won a 
hard-earned and brilliant success, to succor our wounded, to recover our 
dead. All day of the 11th the rank and file of the two armies met and 
talked, between hostile lines, without passion or resentment.” Indeed, 
the sight of the ghastly piles of dead, with here and there a living suf- 
ferer, who had drawn his painful breath through more than thirty-six 
hours of exposure, must have had its subduing effect upon the passions 
of men. 

In chapter tenth and last Gordon takes up the question of Banks’s 
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orders and responsibility ; and this, to military men, must be the most 
interesting part of the work. 

“General Banks was neither ordered nor expected to attack,” says 
General Pope. “I was both ordered and expected to attack the enemy,” 
replies General Banks. Upon which Gordon proceeds to examine the 
testimony,—into which we have not space to follow him,—and says 
that “when Banks with this knowledge plunged into that abyss of 
horrors without calling for these reinforcements, he committed a blunder 
that even a politician might shudder at,—a crime that he cannot trans- 
fer to Pope.” And he thus concludes: “I have endeavored to portray 
from my own notes written on the field, from my own memory of what 
I saw and did, from contemporaneous papers, and from official reporfs, 
the facts that make up the battle of Cedar Mountain. In carefully and 
candidly dealing with all these facts, I have so endeavored to enlighten 
the public upon the matters herein set forth that truth, which is said 
to be mighty, shall at last prevail.” 

With this very cursory notice we are obliged to leave this deeply 
interesting book, with the assurance to the readers of THE UNITED 
SERVICE that they have in its perusal a rare treat before them. 


E. 8. 
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THE ITALIAN FLEET: ITS CHARACTER AND 
ORGANIZATION. 


THE military power of a nation can be understood only when we know 
its two prime factors,—(1) the value of its land forces, and (2) an esti- 
mate of its maritime or naval force. To the eyes of the great conti- 
nental powers of Europe the maritime force of a nation is generally 
measured by the offensive power it represents, and not by its capacity 
for the proper defense of the country. 

Expeditions against the ports of an enemy, the pursuit and attack 
of an enemy’s squadron, ocean cruisers for the purpose of ruining an 
enemy’s commerce, debarking operations on an enemy’s coasts, repre- 
sent the work usually regarded as the raison d’étre of a naval force. 
This réle, independently of the nature of the war, always involves the 
character of offensive operations carried on at a greater or less distance. 
From this point of view we are able to study and compare the German, 
Austrian, Russian, and even the Turkish fleets. But, on account of 
its peculiar coasts, the fleet of Italy differs essentially from the others, 
and merits a special study. 

Although in Germany, Austria, Russia, and Turkey the fleet is 
exclusively an instrument of attack, in the kingdom of Italy it is, at 
the same time, an instrument for the defense of the country itself, and 
one absolutely indispensable to that defense. If elsewhere the sphere 
of action for the navy is without apparent connection with that of the 
land forces, in Italy the operations of the two arms of defense are indis- 
pensably linked together ; since the fleet, on which rests the protection 
of the whole coast, has for its principal object the covering of the two 
flanks of the army united in the valley of the Po. We may even add 
that the Italian ships of war will in future find themselves forcibly 
obliged, more than once, to take the réle of flankers to the army, when, 
either at the moment of concentration or during the course of a cam- 
paign, that army will be obliged to utilize the long and dangerous lines 
of operation which run parallel to the coasts of the two seas, and which 
would offer to the enemy’s fleet many vulnerable points. 

No other maritime power on the ‘continent is so situated, and the 


1 Translation from the Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 
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first obligation incumbent on Italy—a matter of vital importance—is to 
assure, in view of this combined action, the proper development of her 
land and sea forces. 

Such is the fundamental consideration in all the debates on the de- 
fense of the kingdom, and we will here quote some of the first lines in 
the report of 1873 on the defense of the coasts and islands of Italy: 
« .,. Asa nation, from a geographical point of view, the frontiers of 
Italy are sharply defined by the Alps and by the sea; but, neverthe- 
less, from a political point of view, her continental frontier is open to 
attack in several parts of the territory. 

“ Bounded by France, Switzerland, and Austria, surrounded on all 
other sides by the sea, Italy, in order to provide for her defense, must 
necessarily base her measures on the joint development of her land and 
sea forces. 

“If we reflect an instant on the possibility of an attack on our 
country by a power having a powerful army and a strong navy at its 
disposal, we will readily see at what point our defense would be in- 
complete, if we neglect giving to each of the two elements of our force 
its proper development. If we were superior to our adversaries at sea 
but inferior on land, we would invite an invasion of our territory by 
the continental frontiers. On the other hand, with a powerful army 
on land, if we were feeble from a naval point of view, we would find 
ourselves subjected to attacks and expeditions against our extensive 
coasts, and we would be powerless to protect our islands ; and, further- 
more, our army would not have the freedom of action necessary, inas- 
much as it would be menaced at the principal points of its base of 
operations. 

“Thus we see that the development of one of these two elements at 
the expense of the other would not suffice for the security of the king- 
dom, and, in very few words, the problem of the general defense of the 
kingdom.” 

Has this problem been solved completely? Do the land and sea 
forces possess that harmony on which rests the success of their com- 
bined action?’ The question is very often agitated in the military 
press of the Peninsula, and in studying the character of the Italian 
navy we will often refer to this controversy. It is certain that the 
country seems to entertain a high appreciation of the services of the 
fleet, and the voices raised in its favor are numerous and authoritative. 

We shall, therefore, endeavor to show in this paper the importance 
of a co-operation of the naval forces with those of the army to prevent 
an armed invasion of the interior routes. It was an army officer who 
justified this course in an important debate before the Italian Parliament, 
in these words,—‘“ I have asked this question because it seems to me 
proper that an army officer should echo the sentiments of the army, 
Think of the navy, and not alone of the army, because the army without 

VoL. IX.—No. 3. 19 
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the navy would be unable to perform its work. If the defense of the 
Po is difficult, the protection of all the rest of Italy is much more so 
without the aid of the navy.” 

Quite recently, too, an important journal announced the situation in 
the following terms: “To the devastation of our coast, to which we are 
now exposed, we can submit; but for a simultaneous or co-operative 
invasion by land and sea, or a strong debarkation of troops either in 
Tuscany or on the Roman coast, we are not prepared, because such 
debarkations, as Mezzacapo and many other eminent men have demon- 
strated, would affect most seriously the results of the war. 

“Suppose the enemy to have eight hundred thousand men ; if he 
should attempt to invade by way of the narrow passes of the Alps, he 
could not reach the valley of the Po in such great numbers nor so 
quickly that our valiant army would be unable to check the movement. 
But if the sea and our coast lines be without naval protection, and a 
convoy of sixty thousand men should leave Toulon, Nice, or Ville- 
franche in the evening and arrive, unexpectedly or without having been 
seen, before dawn at Vado or on the Tuscany coast, then the situation 
would be changed, and we would bitterly repent, all too late, that we 
had not listened to those who advocated the expenditure of more than 
twenty millions a year on the navy, even at the expense of being obliged 
to reduce the army by a corps or two corps.” 

In assuming such an important and peculiar réle the Italian navy 


requires not only perfect co-operation on the part of the army, but also 
certain special conditions in the number, power, and even the type of 
the vessels composing it; therefore, in the study of the materiel of this 
fleet, we will gain an insight into the fundamental conditions of the 
territorial defense of Italy. 


i. 


The discourse of which we are going to quote a fragment was 
delivered in 1875 before the Italian Chamber of Deputies by Rear- 
Admiral Pacoret de Saint Bon, then Secretary of the Navy, in a very 
important debate, which marks an interesting date in the history of the 
Italian navy. This extract, rendered in such clear and precise terms, 
illustrates the revolution in naval construction accomplished in a half- 
century, and expounds in a happy manner what we may call naval 
philosophy : 

“... Inall the sciences and all the arts we make use of special terms 
not understood by the general public, and the existence of their vocab- 
ulary proves their necessity. But it does not hold that the principles 
of each science are as unintelligible as the symbols that conceal them. 
On the contrary, we see that in all the circle of the human sciences 
the important principles are simple and easily explained in common 
language. 
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“. . . Theservices that our country expects of its navy are principally 
exercise or drill, and distant voyages. From this simple definition, 
without necessarily referring to other auxiliary services, it is possible 
to determine what should be the essential qualities of one of our war- 
ships. ? 

“Tn the first place, the vessel ordered to perform any work, whatever 
its nature, at any place, wherever situated, should possess provisions 
and supplies of all kinds enough to arrive at her destination, remain 
there long enough to accomplish her work, and then return. This truth 
is so simple that its enunciation suffices for a comprehension of it, 
although it is of the highest importance. And note, also, that it is not 
the man-of-war alone to which it applies, but to the merchant vessel as 
well. But the man-of-war is liable to be called upon to take an active 
part in war at any time and at short notice, and as supply-stations are 
very far apart, such a circumstance should always be foreseen. This 
principle is vulgarly but forcibly translated,—Never go to sea without 
bisewit. I have often repeated it, and I am firmly convinced that our 
man-of-war should be independent. 

‘Tn the second place, the qualities that our man-of-war is called on 
to develop are relative principally to those of other vessels. She should 
be able to engage or decline an action according to her desire or as 
reason might dictate. She should, for this reason, aspire to be faster 
than similar vessels of any other nation; but of her success in this re- 
spect we cannot always be assured. 

“ Nevertheless, if her speed is not superior to that of most merchant 
vessels, the contrast between the protection she pretends to assure them 
and the absolute weakness resulting from her inferiority in speed will 
provoke sarcasm and laughter. It is, then, another axiom that our 
man-of-war should be fast. 

“Finally, she should be provided with offensive and defensive 
powers proportional to the work she will have to perform, and she 
should, therefore, be independent, fast, and strong. 

“Thirty years ago these qualities were all realized. Navies were 
then organized and their ships built to respond to these fundamental 
principles. That epoch was not, as now, full of great and frequent 
changes, but experience, that great mistress of human events, had led 
little by little to the most practical conditions. Each ship then could 
carry six months’ provisions and supplies of all kinds. Her speed was 
never inferior, her masts were very high, and she could therefore spread 
such a large amount of canvas that she rarely met a merchant vessel 
able to outsail or escape her. Her power was also sufficient; she was 
armed with the most perfect guns of the day, of traditional and stereo- 
typed forms. 

“When steam came to be introduced as a motive power on board 
ship, and to derange the fine equilibrium obtained by the sailing ship, 
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we became conscious of the perturbations it was about to produce. We 
understood that the space necessary for the engines, boilers, and coal 
would reduce the amount of provisions carried, and thereby seriously 
affect the independence of the ship. 

“Consequently, the first thought was of a ship with steam as an 
auxiliary motor, an engine occupying small space, requiring no large 
amount of coal, intended to be used only on special occasions, but never 
intended to take the place of the sails. Under these conditions the 
provisions were not seriously affected, and at the same time very im- 
portant advantages were assured her in times of combat or peril. 
Nevertheless, this auxiliary power was not sufficient to give a vessel 
any great speed, especially against the wind. 

“But while ships of war were being thus transformed, a great 
many merchant ships abandoned sail-power entirely, adopted the new 
motor, and thus realized a very enviable independence of movement 
and a speed not less appreciable. Then appeared the necessity of 
giving to the steam-engine a more important place in the functions of 
a man-of-war, and we found ourselves in a dilemma. Whether to 
sacrifice the independence, in giving to the engines and coal the space 
reserved for provisions, or to sacrifice the speed, was a question which 
after all could not be doubtful. Inferiority in speed contrasted so sin- 
gularly with the pretension of power that in time it excited raillery ; 
and as ridicule is a force that every one seeks to avoid, independence 
was sacrificed. 

“A new transformation followed ; engines were introduced as the 
principal motive power. The ship lost her independence, or retained 
it only within restricted limits, and she also lost other important qual- 
ities, because, the engines being large and consuming much coal, this 
coal sufficed only for a limited number of hours. We could not, under 
these conditions, abandon sails, which derived their power from an in- 
exhaustible motor,—the wind. We were obliged to retain them, but 
the masts being an impediment to the speed, it became necessary to re- 
duce both motors, as a compromise, and the result was an amphibious 
creation,—neither sailing-ship nor steamer, neither fish nor fowl ; as a 
sailing-ship, inferior to all of that class; as a steamer, inferior to all 
steamers. : 

“The old sailing man-of-war was mistress of the sea, cruising for 
months wherever called upon to do so. If a sail was sighted on the 
horizon, she spread her wings, and quickly ran up to it. The new 
vessels, on the contrary, to which we give the name of cruisers, are 
obliged to follow direct routes, always followed by the fear of being 
left without supplies if bad weather should come on; and, if smoke 
appears on the horizon, they cannot try to commence a useless chase. 

“The old sailing-ship on her voyages ordinarily discovered mer- 
chant vessels ahead and lost sight of them astern. The new ship, on 
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the contrary, is forced to see the merchant ships appear astern, pass by, 
and disappear ahead. 

“The old sailing-ship was a ship of war; but what shall we call 
the new type? 

“ And note also that these observations are general and applicable 
not only to our own navy but to all the navies of the word. 

“‘ Was this, then, a necessary evil that no navy was able to escape? 
I think it was. Guns were numerous, and required many men to 
work them; the working of masts and sails required many men, who 
were absolutely necessary to execute certain manceuvres; and the en- 
gines devoured very much coal. Under these circumstances'it was 
absolutely impossible to provide for all. 

“T wish to add that the conditions are changed, and that if the 
man-of-war has been forced to lose one or less of her best qualities, to- 
day, in virtue of recent progress, we can regard men-of-war in posses- 
sion of all their powers. But, before explaining the nature of this 
perfection, I think it will be useful to continue further the comparison 
between the old sailing-ship and this shabby vessel, product of the 
transitory exigencies of the past, and properly called mongrel. 

“Tf we suppose two vessels, the one dating back thirty years and 

the other contemporary, sent during their respective epochs on a dis- 
tant cruise, with the intention of protecting commerce, and surprised 
en route by a war with a great naval power, what would become of 
them ? ‘ 
“The older type of vessel, provided with ample supplies, reso- 
lutely held the sea, and could with reasonable hope of success under- 
take any voyage. If an enemy’s vessel was sighted by a vigilant 
lookout aloft, she manceuvred either to attack or avoid it. If she at- 
tempted to avoid the battle, it was a sign that the enemy was much 
more powerful. Now, if the breeze was light, the smaller vessel 
usually succeeded in escaping; and, if the breeze was fresh, the advan- 
tage usually remained with the larger ship. Nevertheless, the chase 
was usually prolonged until dark, when the weaker vessel, after a 
change of course, proceeded to shorten sail, and, under cover of dark- 
ness, succeeded in escaping. If we add that this ship carried the most 
perfect guns of her day, we see that it was truly a ship of war to which 
we could confide our flag. 

“Let us now follow the newer vessel. 

“Suppose her provided with coal and provisions, a thing of which 
we could not be sure, because coal is not found everywhere in abun- 
dance. What will she do? Cruise under steam? It would be neces- 
sary to be assured that the coal depots, which are situated here and there, 
were in the hands of friendly powers. Would she cruise under sail? 
If so, would she have provisions enough? And, if she encountered 
the enemy, what would she do? Fight with her old guns? If she 
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be of wood she would be burned, because we can affirm that against 
the percussion-shell of the present day the wooden ship is absolutely at 
the mercy of the flames. What would she do, then? There would be 
only one alternative,—to run into a neutral port, if she could find one. 

“ Now, I ask, what do you think of warriors who premenade at 
sea when the Weather is fine to assure the prestige of the flag, as we 
say, and who, when the horizon looks dark, run into a neutral port, 
and esteem themselves fortunate in being able to do so? 

“ But, you say, have not the English themselves such vessels? We 
will admit it. Does that change the conditions? Are the English 
situated as we are, and if they send weak cruisers a short distance from 
their ports, is it a reason for us to send ours thousands of miles away ? 

“ But to return to the perfections previously referred to. 

“Tn the first place, when we are certain of obtaining great speed by 
the use of steam it is no longer necessary to seek for it by the use of 
sails also; and consequently, in this respect, a small amount of rigging 
such as that used on merchant steamers will suffice, or, in other words, 
fewer men are required for this purpose. At the same time, fewer men 
are necessary to work the guns, which formerly required many. The 
guns have diminished in number but augmented in volume and power, 
and it has become possible, thanks to improvements made in machinery, 
to substitute the force of steam for that of man ; so that where formerly 
a numerous crew was necessary, to-day several mechanics will suffice. 
In a word, the tendency is to transform the modern ship into an organ- 
ism served by fewer arms, and the result is that a quantity of provisions 
formerly insufficient has become superabundant for the fewer men. 

“The same analogy holds for the engines and boilers of ships. 
They formerly consumed as much as four kilogrammes of coal per 
hour per horse-power, whereas to-day this consumption can be reduced 
to a little more than three-quarters of a kilogramme, and as a result, 
the quantity of coal which formerly lasted a certain number of hours 
only, will now last a length of time five times as great. The same 
amount of supplies which formerly was meagre has therefore become 
amply sufficient. 

“Furthermore, even if it is necessary for a naval vessel to be able 
to go very fast whenever desirable, it is not necessary to go at full 
speed always, and we therefore wish engines capable of producing great 
speed when necessary, and at the same time capable of maintaining an 
economical slow speed. . . . 

“Tt is therefore possible, to-day, to obtain anew the fundamental 
qualities before mentioned. : 

“An Italian ship having, for example, provisions for two months 
and a half, can very well be considered independent in the Medi- 
terranean, because it is highly probable that she could always find sup- 
plies in some friendly port, as it is not possible that we could be at 
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war with all the Mediterranean nations possessing such establishments. 
But if she is destined for an ocean campaign, to a trip requiring two 
months, as that from Gibraltar to Montevideo, what would happen? 
Perhaps, on account of bad weather, long calms, serious damage to her 
rigging or her provisions, she would be obliged to see her supplies 
become insufficient or even totally exhausted. 

“Tn the month of May the ‘ Principessa Clotilde,’ having seventy- 
five days’ provisions, left Gibraltar for the Cape of Good Hope. 
Although the captain did his best to make a quick passage, the voyage 
lasted seventy-eight days, which of course necessarily required a severe 
diminution of the men’s rations, because it was not then certain that 
the trip would not last longer than seventy-eight days. At the cape 
she obtained supplies, and all went well. But in seventy-eight days 
the political horizon may change. We have often seen serious pertur- 
bations arise on this continent in much less time. If this ship, on 
touching at the cape, had found it an enemy’s port, she would have been 
subjected to ridicule, because human nature is always mistaken, and 
has no sympathy for those who cause their own misfortune, those who 
go to sea without biscuit. And the responsibility or disgrace would have 
been reflected on the nation whose flag she carried. 

“Our ships destined for transatlantic navigation ought to carry a 
sufficient quantity of provisions; and it seems to me well to observe 
that the proportion of this independence is not in proportion to their 
power. The conditions which are imposed on us are not imposed on 
all other nations. An English vessel, for example, in making the 
voyage from Gibraltar to the cape would leave and arrive at her own 
ports, and would en route pass near to others of her own nationality. 

“Speed is an essential quality for a ship of whatever class. In 
time of peace, as in time of war, on our own coast as well as on the 
other side of the world, every vessel which is unable to leave a harbor 
at any time, to carry an order, to assist a vessel in distress, to punish a 
vessel culpable of an act of piracy or an infraction of the laws of the 
country, is not a man-of-war, and is not possessed of sufficient dignity 
to carry a national flag. 

“ But can all vessels, then, be fast? Are not the dimensions of the 
smaller ships opposed to it? Yes, within certain limits. ‘Thornycroft 
has demonstrated on the Thames that even to small torpedo-boats a 
speed of twenty-two miles per hour could be imparted. But is not speed 
costly? Yes, if itis constantly employed. Each ship should have the 
means of developing it at will; ordinarily, however, it should be dis- 
pensed with, except enough to navigate economically ; but I repeat, a 
ship-of-war should always be able to demonstrate that it is superior to 
any merchant ship. I should also state that although speed is not so 
essential for ships specially designed for the local defense of a port, yet 
in them it is easily obtainable, inasmuch as large supplies of food and 
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coal are useless, because they can be repleted at will. But, if these two 
qualities are not so important for these vessels as for others, if at this 
point of view the problem is simpler, their offensive and defensive 
power should be greater, their armor and artillery should be superior 
to all other armored ships having to satisfy more complex conditions, 

“Thus it was that France opened her eyes when she put upon the 
ways the ‘ Tempete’ and ‘ Tonnerre,’ two armor-clads, destined to carry 
the most powerful armor and guns of the epoch in which they were 
commenced. That type of vessel, in which independence and speed is 
sacrificed to offensive powers, is being replaced by others, in which the 
latter are sacrificed for the former, because speed and independence in- 
crease the circle or range of a ship’s offensive and defensive powers, 
We understand perfectly that when a ship is fast enough to escape 
from a more powerfully-armed enemy, if she has provisions enough to 
cruise about an important steamer route, the damage that she can cause 
to the enemy’s commerce is incalculable. Ships of this type, very use- 
ful in war, already exist in other navies, and they would be of great 
value to us... .” 


II. 


When, at the dawn of 1870, Italy, completely united, wished “to 
take the high position in the council of nations which she had a right 


to reclaim,” the task which she had to accomplish in order to acquire 
her military independence was great. Not that the effort necessary for 
the simultaneous organization of her land and sea forces was too great 
for the patriotism of the nation or the talent of her administrators, but 
it was too much for the finances ; the successive annexations had brought 
to the new kingdom more territory than gold. Italy, which could then 
pretend to be a great power, could no longer aspire to the rank of a 
rich power. 

She had no choice between her army and her fleet; both required 
very serious pecuniary sacrifices. The greatest expense for the army 
was in the matter of personnel, the matériel being only secondary ; but 
for the navy, on the contrary, the cost of the matériel was paramount. 
But the expense to be incurred in rebuilding a fleet, when the navy is 
undergoing a process of transformation, is not the only difficulty to be 
overcome if the nation is not possessed of great maritime resources. 
“Those nations which are rich and have great maritime industries can, 
because of their aptitude, accomplish these transformations quickly and 
to whatever extent required. The poor nations, however, with unset- 
tled finances, who are young and newly-formed, who wish to accom- 
plish several objects at once, instead of calmly continuing in the acquire- 
ment of capital and public riches, are obliged to transform their naval 
matériel very slowly, sometimes opening, sometimes closing their purse- 
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strings, progressing by action and reaction, according to the financial 
situation and the apprehensions of the hour.” These economical move- 
ments, thus defined in the report which we have quoted, and will 
continue to quote, the Italians had practiced since 1860. 

At that time, when the different provinces of the Peninsula were 
grouped under one crown, the naval force of the new nation was com- 
posed of the Sardinian fleet, the Neapolitan fleet, and a certain number 
of vessels of the Sicilian fleet. The number of vessels thus obtained 
was quite enough, and, had they been mostly of recent construction, 
would have borne a better part in the war with Austria, for which 
preparations had already commenced. It was then the time of “ action” 
and ‘‘apprehensions.” The naval: administration displayed a remark- 
able activity. It ordered many ships to be built in France and in Amer- 
ica, ironclads of the most recent type, and during several years the an- 
nual naval estimates amounted to sixty-five million francs. Thanks to 
this effort the government in 1866 possessed a very serious naval force, 
taking rank in importance next to that of France, and a floating maté- 
riel valued at about two hundred millions. 

The following year the circumstances had greatly changed. The 
hour of “ reaction”—#.e., of military eeonomy—had arrived, and a new 
state of affairs appeared. 

At the close of 1867 the appropriations for the Italian navy were 
not only insufficient for the continuation of work on vessels in process 
of construction, but so small that it became necessary to close all the 
arsenals and suspend all work, even the necessary repairs to existing 
ships, and to the most far-sighted the future of that navy seemed very 
obscure. 

It was also in that year (1867) that in France the Minister of 
Marine (Secretary of the Navy) said to the Corps Legislatif, “ Nothing 
is more uncertain now than the composition of the fleets of the future.” 
It was, in fact, an aurora of ironclad vessels; and as everybody be- 
lieved that an important era of transformation was near at hand, all 
the naval architects of Europe began to compete in the new studies. 

For those navies whose finances did not permit of hasty enterprises 
and costly initiatives it was a good time to wait and observe, and that 
was what Italy did from 1867 to 1871. Four years later, in 1875, 
one of her ministers said, “Can we yet say that our fleet should be 
composed of so many ironclads? Who could conscientiously speak 
thus, when we are not sure that in two years other nations will be 
building ironclads ?” 

Can we, even now, after fifteen years of study and progress, say that 
the era of these transformations is closed, and that the definite naval 
types are created? Do we not hear asserted, almost in the same breath, 
the superiority of the ram, of armor, of the gun, and of the torpedo? 
Do we not hear it said to-day that superiority rests with enormous guns, 
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few in number, and to-morrow that it is an error to sacrifice multi- 
plicity of blows to their power? At the same time that the thickness 
of armor is increased its utility is doubled. To-day the shapes as well 
as dimensions of vessels are still disputed, and while some already 
foresee the time when the maritime power of a nation will be reckoned 
by enormous vessels, others consider that numerous smaller vessels, 
“fleets that cover the seas,” will represent national power in the future. 
The colossal iron monsters that we have recently regarded in wonder 
and admiration may in a few years represent ruinous bargains. 

In the face of this problem, which all contemporary navies have to 
solve, we can readily understand why the Italian government resigned 
itself complacently to the task of improving its finances, and was per- 
suaded, in consideration of their affairs of national importance, to forget 
for a time its fleet. 

In reality, however, the fleet was not forgotten, and the forcible 
character of the financial situation required many explanations from the 
Secretary of the Navy, who had to submit and apply these economic 
measures. Mr. Depretis, the president of the council, did not fail to 
notice how the game of “see-saw” would compromise not only the 
future, but the present condition of the fleet. “If there is an institu- 
tion,” said he, “ which needs constant and assiduous care, a severe and 
open administration, a firm and resolute guidance, that institution is 
the navy.” But this care and guidance becomes sterile when money is 
lacking, and each day passed in waiting only aggravates the situation. 

Without doubt this waiting allowed them to avoid excessive expen- 
ditures, and was possibly a check on rash experiments. It was prudent, 
but, nevertheless, was the result of that formidable danger “ the reck- 
lessness of ancient maritime equality,” which nowadays leads to inferi- 
ority of armament and differences between nations that no human 
vigilance can surmount at the last moment. 

It is easy enough to form an idea of the rapidity with which these 
effects, much more difficult to repair in a navy than in an army, are 
produced. 

We have observed that in 1866 the value of the Italian naval ma- 
tériel was two hundred millions, Admitting that the life of a ship is 
twenty years, for that fleet to preserve its original strength it would 
have been necessary each year to appropriate one-twentieth of that sum, 
or ten millions. Now, seven years later, they had expended not seventy 
millions but twenty millions, realizing a saving of fifty millions. At 
the expiration of that period of time the value of existing matériel was no 
more than one hundred and fifty millions, falling below the preceding 
evaluation by precisely the sum representing the amount saved ; or, in 
other words, in seven years the Italian naval force had diminished in value 
one-fourth. 

Such a result does not contradict the circumstances to which the 
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navy was unfortunately subjected, according to Mr. Depretis, who said, 
“ Experience demonstrates that where governments are badly balanced, 
in time of internal disorder, the navy is the first institution to fall into 
decadence, and the last to rise again.” This observation applies also to 
other countries than Italy. 

In the month of December, 1871, the government proposed a well- 
studied scheme for the organization of the navy. The state of things 
then existing opened obstinate eyes that had previously been closed. 
People saw with astonishment the progress made by England, France, 
Russia, and Germany while Italy yet slumbered. If the confidence of 
the people had been prolonged thus far, it was owing to the industrious 
activity of the naval administration which, owing to its good intentions 
and aptitude, was enabled to give to their ships, to a certain extent, the 
offensive power, and even the defense of a majority of existing iron- 
clads, by applying all the improvements possible to existing vessels, the 
resources being so modest that no new constructions could have been 
begun. Competent men were never mistaken as to the value of these 
meritorious efforts, and never believed that an increase in quality could 
compensate for insufficiency in numbers. 

The public, in turn, began to discover the real weakness of the 
navy, and that resultant disquietude, more instinctive than reasonable, 
was the cause of an increase, in 1872, of the appropriations for con- 
struction, arid the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Riboty, judged it 
an opportune moment to begin the construction of two ironclad ves- 
sels of a type then new, of dimensions absolutely unknown in other 
navies, and which are still counted to-day among the most formidable 
of existing war-ships. The Secretary of the Treasury believed this 
act premature, because one of the most serious obstacles to be overcome 
was the indifference, not to mention the disaffection of the nation re- 
garding the rights of that navy. 

This disaffection is a matter of surprise in a country in which thirty- 
nine out of sixty-nine provinces are on the sea-coast, and furnish almost 
two-thirds of the whole population, whose maritime commerce ranks 
fourth in the world, and whose naval history is replete with illustrious 
names. “It is a dolorous fact,” says the report of 1873, “the navy is 
not popular with us. Its importance is felt only by instinct, and not 
by a profound and reasonable conviction ; whereas all questions relating 
to the army are fully understood.” 

In 1873 the Secretary, Admiral Riboty, asked for an appropriation 
of four millions, frankly declaring that the state of the finances would 
not permit of greater expenditure, but that it was really too small “ for 
its preservation in its normal condition and the prevention of its de- 
terioration from year to year.” The Chamber of Deputies, however, 
having been agitated by the press into believing the country in immi- 
nent danger of a war with France, voted for a sum sufficient to repair 
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and build an efficient naval fleet. This was in the month of February. 
Two months later it was proposed to establish a naval station at Taranto, 
to cost about twenty-five millions without the proposed fortifications, 
The Secretary then recommended that Taranto should be made a port 
of refuge only, at a cost of not more than six and one-half millions, 
But this modest proposition was not regarded, and with a few changes 
in the original plans the construction, not only of the harbor but of a 
naval arsenal, was voted at a cost of twenty-three millions. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and his colleague of the navy had protested 
against the passage of this bill, declaring that the state of the royal 
finances would not admit of it. After the passage of the bill the cabinet 
resigned, and on the 11th of July, 1873, Rear-Admiral Pacoret de Saint 
Bon became Secretary of the Navy. 


W. I. CHAMBERS, 
Ensign U.S.N., Office of Naval Intelligence. 


Norr.—The next part quotes freely the views of Saint Bon, who is responsible 
for the ‘‘ Italia’”’ and ‘‘ Lepanto.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





LORD HAWKE: THE FATHER OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY. 


Tue “ Father of the British Navy,” such was the title which Keppel 
bestowed on Lord Hawke in the House of Commons, and those who 
are well acquainted with this famous man’s history will readily 
acknowledge that not one of our great naval heroes has a better claim 
to the title; for Hawke not only won great victories at sea, and saved 
his country from foreign invasion, to him belongs the merit of having 
contributed more than any of his contemporaries towards reforming the 
morale, the matériel, and the tactics of the Royal navy at a period when 
such reformation was sorely needed. He also may be said to have dis- 
covered and trained Rodney and Howe, whose fame has perhaps unjustly 
dimmed the glory of their illustrious chief; for the public at large are 
certainly unaware that toa comparatively unknown commander belongs 
the distinguished title quoted above. We therefore the more readily 
welcome the admirable life of Lord Hawke,' which has recently been 
written by Captain Montagu Burrows, R.N., and which will, without 
doubt, do much to restore to its proper place the fame of one of our 
most illustrious commanders. Captain Burrows’s competency to write 
such a work rests not merely on his connection with the navy ; he is 
also, as is well known, the Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, and his book, as might be expected, is strictly 
historical in its method. It is much more than a mere personal biog- 
raphy of the man whose life it professes to relate, for it contains a 
striking and well-told account of the state of parties, and of home and 
foreign politics during the time when Hawke was fulfilling his career ; 
and also a valuable sketch of the condition and administration of the 
navy, and the system of naval tactics then in vogue. 

The book opens with an account of the origin of the great wars in 
the reign of George II., the first of which broke out with Spain in the 
year 1739, but on which was soon superposed the memorable conflict 
with Spain’s protector and ally, France. This war, which lasted— 
broken only by a short truce—for all but a quarter of a century, was 

1 Life of Admiral Lord Hawke, by Montagu Burrows, Captain R.N. (Retired 


List), and Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
London: Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 18 Waterloo Place. 
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“in many respects the most important, as well as the most arduous, 
conflict in which Great Britain ever engaged; for in the course of 
twenty-four years it issued in the foundation and establishment of the 
British Empire.” The great wars of the time of Marlborough had 
resulted in glory and little else to this country; they certainly con- 
tributed in no direct way to the establishment of the empire, for the 
only material acquisitions gained by this country at the peace of Utrecht 
were Gibraltar and Minorca ; these were the sole returns for the huge 
expenditure of blood and treasure, and for one of the most brilliant 
succession of victories ever recorded. For the rest it was, we may sup- 
pose, deemed sufficient compensation to have averted (using the words 
of the treaty) “the great danger which threatened the liberties and 
safety of all Europe from the too close conjunction of the kingdoms of 
Spain and France.” Gibraltar has since become of immense impor- 
tance to this country. Its capture was indeed the first of a series of 
steps which eventually, for a time, turned the Mediterranean into a 
British lake. But the circumstances which were soon to render it an 
invaluable acquisition had at the time of its capture no existence, and 
of such slight importance was the fortress rock held to be in the early 
days of the Hanoverian dynasty, that George I. on more than one oc- 
casion entered into negotiations with Spain for its restitution. These 
negotiations, fortunately, led to no result, and the retention by England 
of the fortress which cut the French and Spanish sea-boards into two 
unconnected and unsupported halves, was a source of perpetual irrita- 
tion to both these powers, and was undoubtedly the principal, though 
not the ostensible, incentive to the war of 1739. The other main cause 
of hostilities was the arrogant attitude which Spain, acting under the 
secret encouragement of France, assumed towards Great Britain in the 
matter of the trade with the West Indies. It seems utterly incredible 
that this country, which then, as now, claimed to be the mistress of the 
seas, and which only a few years before had been the principal agent 
in humbling the ambition and defeating the combinations of the great 
French monarch, should ever have submitted to the arrogant ambition 
of a power like Spain, which was then in the full swing of political 
decay. Yet to this depth of humiliation had Sir Robert Walpole 
brought his country. For years the Spaniards had, in spite of treaties, 
insisted on the right of search for contraband merchandise on the high 
seas, and had claimed to themselves the exclusive right to the naviga- 
tion of the West Indian seas, and the trade with the West Indian 
islands. The famous petition of the West Indian merchants to the 
House of Commons in 1737 narrates that “ For many years past their 
ships have not only been frequently stopped and searched, but also 
forcibly and arbitrarily seized upon the high seas, by Spanish ships 
fitted out to cruise, under the plausible pretense of guarding their own 
coasts ; that the commanders thereof, with their crews, have been in- 
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humanly treated, and their ships carried into some of the Spanish ports, 
and there condemned with their cargoes, in manifest violation of the 
treaties subsisting between the two crowns; that the remonstrances of 
his Majesty’s ministers receive no attention at Madrid, and that insults 
and plunder must soon destroy their trade.” 

Yet Walpole was not to be moved. The House passed resolutions 
which indorsed the petitions. In these resolutions Walpole acquiesced, 
but it was for the time impossible to rouse him into action. He con- 
tinued to endeavor to obtain satisfaction and full reparation by peace- 
able means, and insisted that “we ought not to involve the nation in a 
war from the event of which we have a great deal to fear.” On an- 
other occasion he stated that “it may sometimes be for the benefit of 
the nation to pocket an affront.” ' In fact, anything more cowardly and 
mean than was Walpole’s policy at this period it is impossible to 
imagine. Had he shown a firm front when these insults were first at- 
tempted, the war might, with Spain at least, have been avoided. As it 
was, in proportion as our meekness and impotence became more apparent, 
the arrogance and pretensions of the Spaniards grew; and at length 
our ships’ crews were denied the ancient rights of cutting logwood in 
the Bay of Campeachy, and of collecting salt in the island of Sal Tor- 
tugas, and the British salt fleet, though convoyed by a man-of-war, was 
actually attacked by two Spanish ships of the line, and only escaped 
through the daring of Captain Thomas Durrell, who was in charge of 
the convoy, and who with his little twenty-gun ship engaged the 
enemy’s two liners so long that thirty-two out of the thirty-six mer- 
chant vessels were enabled to escape. For two years more Walpole 
temporized, but the nation was gradually being lashed into a state of 
fury, and at length his own supporters combined with the opposition, 
and forced him to declare war; and shortly afterwards he was hurled 
from power. 

We should be neglecting the teachings of history, and failing com- 
pletely to derive the greatest of the benefits which historical studies can 
confer, unless we applied the lessons to be learned from the results of 
Walpole’s pusillanimous conduct to the circumstances of to-day. In 
his desire for peace he landed his country in a war which lasted a 
quarter of a century, and which caused enormous sacrifices. That, in 
the end, the war turned out fortunately for us was no merit of Wal- 
pole’s, and is, moreover, beside the question. Captain Burrows very 
aptly quotes a saying of Macchiavelli’s which shows how the Romans 
invariably acted under similar circumstances, and the moral of that 
saying is as applicable now as it was ever: “The Romans never swal- 
lowed an injury td put off a war, for they knew that war was not 
avoided, but deferred thereby, and commonly with an advantage to 
the enemy.” Have we not lately, in this country, been swallowing 
injuries, and defeats even, and pocketing affronts, to put off a war, and 
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will not the result in the end be probably as disastrous and as disap- 
pointing as history shows that it always has been ? 

The circumstances above briefly described were such as existed when 
Hawke first made his appearance on the scene. The son of a barrister 
of Lincoln’s Inn, who had settled in Norfolk, he was born in 1705, 
and appears to have first entered the navy when twelve years old. He 
owed his appointment to his maternal uncle, Colonel Martin Bladen, a 
man of considerable influence, who appears to have acted, as long as he 
lived, as a sort of providence to young Hawke. His earlier services 
were quite uneventful, and we first find him prominently distinguishing 
himself in Admiral Mathews’s action with the combined French and 
Spanish fleets off Toulon in 1744, Captain Hawke, as he was then, 
was the only officer on the British side who came out of this action 
with any credit to himself, he having captured the solitary vessel which 
was taken on either side during the engagement. This battle will be 
more particularly referred to hereafter; but before considering the re- 
mainder of Hawke’s active career, it may be of interest to glance at the 
condition of the navy about the time of the opening of the war. 

When Hawke first entered the navy there had been a dearth of 
great officers for nearly a century. During the reigns of Anne and 
William and Mary, the country had developed its fighting strength on 
land to a surprising extent, but the navy had been correspondingly 
neglected. The quality of the officers was anything but satisfactory. 
Courts-martial were numerous. “ It is plain that there was an abun- 
dance of courage without conduct, sometimes a deficiency of the first 
and most necessary quality ; for the exigencies of war bring out what 
a time of peace may fail to discover.” As an instance of the conduct 
of officers, we may mention that in the year 1742 no less than three 
post-captains were severely punished for improper treatment of their 
men, viz.: Captains Fanshaw, Sir Yelverton Peyton, and the Hon. 
William Harvey, the two former for hiring out their men to merchants. 
“ Another contemporary captain, of good family, was executed for mur- 
dering an elder brother whom he had decoyed on board his frigate for 
that purpose.” As another instance of the quality of officers at this 
period, we may cite what took place in Mathews’s action above referred 
to. The indecisive character of this action was in large measure due to 
the jealousy which existed between the commander-in-chief and Lestock, 
his second incommand. Lestock actually declined to join in the engage- 
ment, when his intervention would probably have been decisive, simply 
because Mathews, in the heat of the action, had forgotten to give him 
the formal signal to engage; and on the day but one following, when 
pursuing the combined fleets with every chance of overtaking them, 
Mathews suddenly gave the signal to cease pursuit, because, as it was 
supposed, Lestock, of whom he was jealous, occupied such a position 
that, in the event of battle, he would have sustained the brunt of the 
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fight, and might have carried off the lion’s share of the glory. During 
the same action, many captains behaved so disgracefully that they were 
afterwards court-martialed and broken. These are but a few instances 
out of many, but they serve to illustrate the prevailing condition of 
things, and they show the raw material with which Hawke had to deal, 
and out of which he contrived to rear the splendid body of officers— 
men of the type of Rodney, Howe, and Keppel—who commanded the 
vessels of his fleet during his later actions. The quality of the seamen 
was probably as good as could anywhere be found. They were, of 
course, impressed, and in this way a large sprinkling of inferior men . 
was introduced; but the country had then, as now, a large merchant 
navy filled with skilled seamen to fall back upon. The treatment of 
the men by their officers varied according to the character of the officers ; 
but their lot, at best of times, was a hard one. 

It was one of the greatest points in Hawke’s favor, and one which 
contributed most to his subsequent successes, that he devoted himself to 
the welfare of his men, and in this respect the best of his captains fol- 
lowed his example. The greatest hardships of the crews were due to 
the bad sanitary conditions which prevailed. The rotten state of the 
ships, which were continued in commission long after they should have 
been broken up, made matters worse ; for diseases of various kinds were 
due to this cause alone. The scurvy was then, of course, the terrible 
scourge of the fleet. The only remedy known against the disease, when 
fresh provisions could not be obtained, was beer, and “ beer was often 
the only and always the chief beverage of the men.” Often the beer 
was bad, and this simply meant death and inefficiency. It is difficult, 
nowadays, when the disease is almost unknown, to put ourselves in 
the position of the naval commander of those days. The scurvy was 
to him a far more terrible foe than the enemy, and often brought him 
to passes of which we can have no conception. As an illustration of 
the state of things which then existed, we may quote the figures from 
a summary drawn up at the end of the Seven Years’ War, from which 
it appears that in all the naval battles of that war there were only one 
thousand five hundred and twelve sailors and marines killed, as against 
the appalling number of one hundred and thirty-three thousand seven 
hundred and eight who had died of disease or were missing. 

In one important respect we were far behind both France and Spain 
all through the war, and this was the art of building and arming men- 
of-war. We were, however, not long left without models to copy from. 
The “ Princesa,” taken from the Spaniards, and the “ Magnanime,” 
from the French, each by a superior force, and after a gallant resistance, 
supplied us with information which we were not slow to avail our- 
selves of. The “ Princesa” was half as large again as the ships of cor- 
responding rate in our own navy. These captures convinced the home 
authorities that we had been allowed to fall shamefully behindhand ; 
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and there was the less excuse for all this, because only a century before 
these events England led the world in all matters relating to naval 
architecture. It is not generally known that the four Stuart kings de- 
voted much attention to this subject. James I. employed—so Captain 
Burrows informs us—one Peter Pett, a mathematician, to make ships 
of a superior design. In Pett’s family the art was retained for more 
than one generation. Charles I. worked in the same direction, “and 
it was with the fine ships he provided with the doomed ship-money 
that Cromwell and Blake conquered the Dutch.” James II. was not 
only a distinguished admiral who did much to revolutionize the naval 
tactics of the day, he was also a scientific naval architect. 

The stagnation which overtook the navy in the reign of William 
III. affected even the art of ship-building ; in fact, from that time for- 
ward till the present century we were totally dependent for our improved 
models on vessels captured from our various enemies, whether French, 
Spanish, or American. At the beginning of the war our matériel was 
terribly overmatched by that of the enemy, “and it was not till the 
end of the Seven Years’ War that the energy of Anson and his peers, 
acting on the hints supplied by captured ships, had made up for the 
loss of half a century.” And yet Anson could only have taught his 
countrymen slavishly to copy; they evidently were without the scien- 
tific knowledge which would have enabled them to originate, for we 
hear the same complaints again in the time of Nelson, and in 1812, 
when at war with the United States, we found their ships to be double 
the size of ours of the corresponding rate, and armed with guns throw- 
ing shot of twice the size of ours, in consequence of all which we sus- 
tained a succession of severe defeats. In our own days we have wit- 
nessed something of the same sort. The French were beforehand with 
us in the introduction of screw line-of-battle ships, of armor-clad ves- 
sels, and, lastly, in the introduction of steel. If we are to believe what 
we have been told in recent debates in Parliament, they are again lead- 
ing us in the size and armament of their ships. Fortunately, however, 
nowadays, the fault, if fault there be, lies not with our naval archi- 
tects, for we possess in them a race of men who have restored to this 
country the pre-eminence in scientific ship-building which she enjoyed 
in the time of the Stuart kings. When the war first broke out, and 
for long afterwards, our officers found themselves outsailed and over- 
matched by the enemies’ ships. Our naval artillery was as inferior as 
the ships. The larger vessel was, of course, able to carry the heavier 
gun. When this was found out we attempted to put on board our 
ships heavier guns than they would bear, with the result of making 
them crank and bad sea-boats; and it was not till 1782 that the pro- 
portion of guns to tonnage was fixed substantially as it remained down 
to the time of the final abandonment of sailing-ships. The ships were 
not only imperfect in themselves, but there was a great dearth of frigates 
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and the smaller class of vessels generally. The system of signaling 
was also most deficient, and there was a total absence of trustworthy 
charts of the enemy’s coasts. 

The last point in connection with naval matters at that time which 
deserves special mention is the system of tactics which was in vogue. 
The system of fighting in line, which was first completely developed 
during the wars with the Dutch in the time of Cromwell and Charles 
II., had continued to be the recognized method of engaging down to 
the time of Hawke. When first introduced, it was no doubt a neces- 
sary change, for fleets were in those days exceedingly large, and some 
orderly manner of fighting had become indispensable. 

“The main reasons for fighting in line, broadside to broadside, each 
division sailing opposite to its counterpart in the enemy’s line, were 
these: The admiral’s motions might in this way, and this alone, be 
accurately followed, and the signals attended to, and thus the disasters 
proceeding from isolation and independent action on the part of captains 
of ships, often at first imperfectly trained, and likely enough to make 
mistakes of all kinds, were minimized. The fleet was, theoretically at 
least, one vast machine. Still more advantageous was the system when 
fleets could be long kept together. The constant practice of sailing in 
close order, exercising as it did all the skill and vigilance of the officers, 
and teaching those of each ship to regard themselves as a factor in the 
whole body, caused them to acquire a habit of comprehending what was 
required of them, and performing it as if by instinct.” 

There can now be no doubt, however, but that the system was 
grossly abused in the hands of men wanting in originality, and devoid 
of the true military instinct which has always enabled great commanders 
to revolutionize the system of tactics when circumstances required the 
change. Instead of being made use of when best adapted to the work 
to be done, the tactics of line fighting were invariably employed. 
Though its introduction did much to systematize the methods of sea 
fighting, and raise the latter out of the condition of a mere mélée or 
scramble, it was, after all, but a very elementary stage in tactics. In 
the hands of the mediocre commanders who filled the interval between 
the great naval wars with the Dutch and the time of which we are 
speaking, it led to the result of indecisive actions. It was reserved for 
Hawke to break through this established tradition and to put naval 
tactics once more upon a rational footing. Whenever the old system 
did not apply, he resolutely disregarded it by disregarding the line of 
battle. The change in his hand was, no doubt, gradual, but it is a re- 
markable fact that, in the very first general engagement in which he 
was employed as captain of a line-of-battle ship, he, of his own initiative, 
threw the regulations to one side, and bore down out of the line on the 
Spanish ship, the “ Poder,” and captured her after a sharp engagement. 
The “-Poder” was the only vessel that struck during the engagement, 
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and she was so well fought that before Hawke bore down on her she 
had driven two English ships out of the line, and had kept several 
more at bay. 

What he commenced as a subordinate in Mathews’s action he con- 
tinued as commander in the battle which he fought on the 14th of 
October, 1747, and he finally destroyed the old traditions in his mag- 
nificent battle at Quiberon, which was, in many respects, the finest 
victory ever won by the British navy. The work which Hawke so 
successfully commenced was continued and developed by his illustrious 
pupils, Rodney and Howe. We call them pupils advisedly, because 
they both served under Hawke, and he is well known to have taken 
the greatest pains in instructing his captains. To Rodney, as is well 
known, belongs the supreme merit of having invented the system of 
breaking the enemy’s line, and of doubling the attack on each ship cut 
off; but in assigning to Rodney his proper place as a naval commander, 
we must consider how far his method was a mere development of the 
system of tactics adopted by his great predecessor. When once the old 
tradition had been broken through by Hawke, the development of the 
revolution was a comparatively easy task. We do not for a moment 
wish to underrate the great merit of Rodney; he fully proved, within 
a year of Hawke’s death, that on him had descended that great man’s 
mantle, and his achievement must be the more highly valued when we 
find that so considerable an officer as Keppel—the favorite pupil of 
Hawke—was, when deprived of his master’s guidance, utterly unable 
to put his precepts into practice, and allowed a golden opportunity of 
winning a decisive victory over the French off Ushant to escape him, 
because he was unable to evade the tradition of fighting in line. 

We can now consider more particularly Hawke’s active career at 
sea. It has already been mentioned that the first considerable affair in 
which he was engaged was Mathews’s indecisive action with the allied 
fleets in 1744. Into the particulars of this conflict it is needless to 
enter here. It was a golden opportunity allowed to slip. Had the 
British commanders been less jealous of each other, the French and 
Spanish naval power in the Mediterranean might have been irretriev- 
ably ruined quite early in the war, and it is impossible to foretell what 
might have been the influence of a decisive naval victory at this period 
on the future course of hostilities. Of all the officers who took part in 
the action, Hawke was the only one who distinguished himself, and his 
conduct, contrasting as it did in strong relief with that of his colleagues 
and superiors, had no small effect in bringing his great qualities under 
notice at home. He had but lately joined the fleet in the “ Berwick,” 
having been engaged previously on convoy duty. During his voyage 
out from England he was greatly troubled by sickness among the 
crew ; at one time he reports that he has one hundred and twenty-three 
working men ill, and that the rest of the crew continued to fall ill by 
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tens and twenties at a time, consisting as-they did for the most part of 
“poor, puny fellows,” picked up by the press-gangs in London. This 
circumstance deserves mention, otherwise we can but half appreciate 
the fine work which Hawke succeeded in getting out of his raw and 
partially disabled crew when the day of trial arrived. The “ Berwick” 
was a ship of seventy guns, and was attached to the van division under 
Rear-Admiral Rowley. Her station was towards the rear of the van, 
which was engaged with the centre of the allied fleets. Her first op- 
ponent was the Spanish ship, the “Neptuno,” which, after an hour’s 
engagement, was driven out of the line with the loss of her captain, 
first lieutenant, four other officers, and two hundred men. In spite of 
these losses she did not strike. At the end of this conflict Hawke 
found himself within no great distance of another Spanish ship, the 
“ Poder,” which was being splendidly fought, and which was, in fact, 
engaging ten British ships, belonging chiefly to the central division. 
Of these she had driven two, the “ Princesa” and the “ Somerset,” out 
of the line, while she kept the others at bay. Hawke, seeing this dis- 
graceful state of things, determined to put a stop to it. “ Bearing down 
upon her within pistol-, or half-musket-shot, his first broadside killed 
twenty-seven of her men and dismounted several of her lower-deck guns. 
In twenty minutes he had dismasted her, and at the end of a two hours’ 
conflict at close quarters, during which the ‘ Poder’ lost two hundred 
men killed and wounded, the brave Spaniard struck his colors.” The 
loss to the “ Berwick” was only five men wounded. More than one of 
the jackals which had previously been kept at bay, and which had wit- 
nessed the Spaniard strike, had the audacity to send off boats’ crews to 
take possession of the “ Poder” ; “ but the captain would deliver his 
sword to no one but the officer sent by the ship to which he had struck, 
pointing to the ‘ Berwick,’ and saying, at the same time, that he held 
the others in the greatest contempt.” And well, indeed, he might, for 
of the captains with whom he was engaged that day no less than six 
were ordered to be tried by court-martial for their conduct in the 
battle; of these, two only were acquitted, one deserted from the service 
when on his way home to be tried, and three were cashiered or dis- 
missed. 

After this battle Hawke was employed under Admiral Rowley in 
the Mediterranean in the command of considerable squadrons till the 
year 1745, when he returned home and spent the greater part of the 
next year on shore. This was a year of naval disasters, which followed 
thick and close one on the other. Peyton in the East, and Mitchell in 
the West Indies fought engagements with the French, for which they 
were ordered to be tried by court-martial. Peyton died before his trial 
took place, but Mitchell was broken. In the same year Lestock, the 
unruly subordinate of Mathews at Toulon, met with disaster at L’Orient. 
These events throw a flood of light on the unsatisfactory condition of 
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the navy at that time; but from thenceforward a real improvement took 
place, the credit of which is due to Anson, who was at the Admiralty, 
and to Hawke, who from that time forward was the right arm of the 
naval power of Britain. In the year 1747 Anson, leaving the Admiralty 
for a time, took the command of a large fleet, and went off in the hope 
of intercepting two French squadrons, one of which was destined to 
attack Cape Breton, and the other was intended to assist Dupleix in 
India. Anson caught the two squadrons off Cape Finisterre, just where 
they were expected, and being himself in overwhelming force he cap- 
tured all their ships. The officer who was second in command to Anson 
in this engagement, Sir Peter Warren, bore the principal brunt of the 
fighting, and succeeded to the command of the entire squadron when 
his chief resumed his place at the Admiralty. Just at this time Hawke 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, thanks to the personal inter- 
vention of the king, who was never slow to encourage merit, and who 
had not forgotten our hero’s behavior in the Mediterranean. He was 
fortunate in being placed under Warren’s command, who, in conse- 
quence of his bad state of health, was forced to beg the Admiralty to 
allow Hawke to hold the command for him. This request was com- 
plied with, but only with extreme diffidence, on account of Hawke’s 
youth. It is greatly to Warren’s credit that he discerned the abilities 
and aptitude of the youthful admiral, and afforded him a chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself and of rendering important services to his country. 
In the autumn of the same year Warren’s health had become so bad 
that he finally relinquished his post, and Hawke was appointed to take 
the independent command of the “ Western Squadron,’’ as it was called, 
which consisted of nineteen large ships, seven frigates, and two fire- 
ships. His instructions were “to cruise between Ushant and Cape 
Finisterre, twenty leagues to the westward of each cape; to make the 
land of Ushant every fortnight, and to station one of his best sailing- 
ships and frigates off each cape to communicate with the Admiralty.” 
He had not long to wait, for on the 14th October he discovered an im- 
mense fleet of French merchantmen (some three hundred sail) convoyed 
by nine line-of-battle ships and several frigates. His own squadron 
consisted of fourteen ships of the line, which were, however, for the 
most part considerably inferior to the French ships in size, thickness of 
sides, and number and weight of guns. Finding that he lost time in 
endeavoring to form line of battle, Hawke gave the signal for the 
whole squadron to chase, and 11.30 a.m. he gave orders for the fore- 
most ships to engage. His flag-ship, the “ Devonshire,” of sixty-six 
guns, bore the principal brunt of the fighting, for out of six ships 
captured no less than three, viz., the “ Terrible,” of seventy-four, the 
“Trident,” of sixty-four, and the “Severn,” of fifty guns, were captured 
or silenced by her; while the “ Tonnant,” of eighty guns, would most 
probably have shared the same fate had not the whole of the lower- 
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deck guns of the “Devonshire” carried away their breechings at a 
critical moment in the attack, thus becoming unserviceable till the 
defect could be remedied. This accident was a proof of the amount of 
work which Hawke got out of his guns. It is known from other 
sources that he paid immense attention to the subject of quick firing ; 
and the practice which he thus introduced into the navy stood it in 
good stead in the subsequent wars, and contributed, as much as any 
other circumstance, to the successes which were afterwards attained. It 
is curious that with such a large fleet so little was done by the other 
ships, when we remember that among their captains were such dis- 
tinguished men as Rodney, Saunders, Watson, Saumarez, and Harland. 
This circumstance speaks volumes for the personal courage and energy 
of the admiral. The French, under Admiral L’Etenduére, fought 
splendidly on this occasion, against a superior force. It is much to 
their credit that they succeeded in saving any of their ships. Their 
own loss in killed and wounded was eight hundred, while they inflicted 
a loss of seven hundred on us. Had they always fought as well, the 
empire of the seas would not have been so easily acquired. Their 
action for the time saved the convoy, which escaped under protection of 
the frigates and a line-of-battle ship. Thanks, however, to Hawke’s 
energy, a large part of it was eventually captured ; for the day after the 
battle he sent off an express to Commodore Legge, who commanded off 
the Leeward Islands, informing him of the destination of the convoy. 
Legge was dead when the messenger arrived, but his suecessor—Pocock 
—promptly acted upon it, and, intercepting the convoy, captured a very 
large number of ships. 

For this victory Hawke was made a Knight of the Bath, and 
received a seat in Parliament as member for Portsmouth. Sir Peter 
Warren having now recovered his health, Hawke, at his own request, 
continued to serve under him as second in command till July, 1748, 
when Warren definitely retired, and was succeeded in the supreme com- 
mand by Hawke, who held the post till November, 1752. This was a 
period of truce, for the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had been signed in 
1748. 

For the next two years and a half he was unemployed, but at the 
commencement of the Seven Years’ War he again receives orders to 
hoist his flag, and continues in active service till about the period of the 
signature of the Peace of Paris. We may appropriately conclude the 
notice of this portion of Hawke’s career with the following quotation 
from Captain Burrows’s work : 

“The effect produced by the action of the royal navy was, indeed, 
the sole ground on which the country could claim a peace. The land 
forces had never had a fair chance, and nearly eighty millions of debt 
had been incurred, chiefly in subsidies and the pay of Hanoverian 
troops. But the navy of France had been most seriously crippled in 
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battles and single fights, her hostile colonial enterprises effectively 
checked, and her support of Spain had fallen still more ruinously than 
ever on that decaying state. The commerce of all three nations had 
suffered enormously; but the balance of prizes was estimated to be in 
favor of Great Britain by two millions sterling.” 

Into the circumstances which led up to the Seven Years’ War it 
would be impossible now to enter. Whatever may have been the ap- 
parent issues of European politics, the conflict between this country and 
France was at bottom one for maritime, commercial, and colonial 
supremacy. Hence the immense interest which attaches to the doings 
of the navy during this epoch; and of all that was done by the navy 
the greatest and the noblest part was borne by Hawke. The war com- 
menced disastrously. A great deal of the new spirit which had been 
infused into the navy during the last years of the old war appears to 
have been lost during the peace. The matériel of the fleet had also 
been neglected, and nothing could well have been worse than the 
victualing or the sanitary arrangements generally. The Mediterranean 
was left to take care of itself, though it was known that the French 
were openly preparing an expedition to Minorca. 

Nothing seemed able to arouse Newcastle’s government. It was 
not till thirteen months after they had received intelligence of the 
French preparations that Byng was ordered to equip a fleet of ten line- 
of-battle ships for the protection of Minorca. A worse equipped or 
more ill-manned expedition never left our shores. It met with noth- 
ing but bad luck on its way out, and its ultimate fate, as also that of 
its unfortunate commander, is so well known that it is unnecessary 
here to refer to it. The fury of the nation at the failure of the ex- 
pedition was unbounded, and, like all national fury, it was cruelly 
unjust. 

The reading of the history of that year is not pleasant work. The 
whole nation seemed at fault, from the government downwards, and 
behaved disgracefully to the unfortunate Byng. One good thing, how- 
ever, resulted from all this evil, the miserable and incompetent govern- 
ment was driven from office, and Pitt becomes the soul, if not the head, 
of the new administration. From henceforward he is the preponderat- 
ing figure in the conduct of the war. The mainspring of every move- 
ment, his fiery energy seems to animate the whole nation, and to infuse 
new vigor into every service. Well might Frederick the Great exclaim 
that the travail pains of England had been long and distressing, but 
that at length she had been delivered of aman. Like his great con- 
temporary, Pitt commenced his career with a succession of failures 
which only had the effect of teaching him how for the future to com- 
mand success. With one of these Hawke was connected, though he 
was in no way responsible for the result. We allude to the ineffectual 
expedition to Rochefort. Pitt was determined to divert the attention 
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of the French from their eastern frontier, and at the same time to pre- 
vent them from sending succor to their North American colonies and 
to India, by carrying out a succession of descents on their northern and 
western coasts. That his policy in the end succeeded, and that he not 
only expelled the French from India and Canada, but utterly destroyed 
France as a colonizing power, is known to every child ; but his earlier 
expeditions to the French coast were anything but successful, and, 
what is more, the fault of their ill success must be laid principally at 
Pitt’s door. 

The first of these was the descent on Rochefort, a naval fortress 
which was created by Colbert in the time of Louis XIV., and which 
is in such an inaccessible position that the French admiral, Aube, 
writing some little time ago in the Révue des Deua Mondes, names it as 
one of the three naval arsenals of Europe which cannot be taken by 
sea. Hawke was selected for the command of the naval portion of the 
expedition, while Sir John Mordaunt commanded the troops; and 
Wolfe, afterwards so famous, was quartermaster-general. The fleet 
was composed of sixteen line-of-battle ships, seven frigates, two bomb- 
ketches, two fire-ships, two busses, one horse-ship, and fifty-five trans- 
ports, which latter carried ten infantry regiments, two of marines, a 
train of field-guns, and sixty light horse. There was no siege artillery ; 
for the whole expedition was kept a profound secret, and the place was 
intended to be surprised and taken by escalade. It was arranged that 
the expedition should leave Spithead about the middle of August, but 
owing to the tonnage of the transports necessary to carry so large a 
force having been miscalculated, great delays took place, and the fleet 
could not start till September 10, only a fortnight before the equinox, 
which was far too late. 

Nothing was known about Rochefort ; there were no charts, and no 
English pilots; the waters into which this great fleet had to be taken 
were excessively intricate, and none of the English seamen knew any- 
thing about their navigation. Everything had to be trusted to a French | 
pilot, who turned out to be very ignorant of the waters. During the 
voyage the breezes were light and mostly contrary, so that the fleet did 
not sight the islands of Rhé and Oleron till the 20th, about noon. The 
admiral attempted to get into Basque Roads that night, but could not 
succeed. The next day also the weather proved unfavorable, and it 
was not till the day following at 9 p.m. that he succeeded in entering 
the roads. 

As three days were thus unavoidably lost outside, all hopes of effect- 
ing a surprise had to be abandoned; and as it turned out that the 
French had had ample warning from an English spy before Hawke 
himself knew that the expedition was in contemplation, a surprise could 
in no case have been effected. Once inside the roads Hawke’s responsi- 
bilities were over. The further initiative rested with the military 
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officers, and they proved themselves to be men devoid of resolution. 
They wasted three days in holding councils of war, and finally resolved 
to do nothing. The expedition then returned, not a man having been 
landed, and thus a million of the public money was absolutely squan- 
dered. 

Looking back upon the expedition from this distance of time, and 
with the wisdom which always follows the event, we can come to no 
other conclusion but that the generals, by their irresolution and want 
of dash, saved the country from a frightful disaster. The enterprise 
depended for its success upon too many chances, any one of which going 
against it would inevitably have led to failure. As it was, every single 
chance turned out adversely, and Pitt ought to have been thankful that 
nothing worse came of it; but it was an expedition planned by him- 
self, and which he forced upon the reluctant king, and his fury at its 
failure knew no bounds. At the opening of Parliament he so far for- 
got himself as to express himself in the following ignoble manner : 

“ He declared solemnly that his belief was that there was a deter- 
mined resolution, both in the naval and military commanders, against 
any vigorous exertion of the national power. He affirmed that though 
His Majesty appeared ready to embrace every measure proposed by his 
‘ministers for the honor and interest of his British dominions, yet scarce 
a man could be found with whom the execution of any one plan in 
which there was the least appearance of danger could with confidence 
be trusted.” 

The only excuse the great commoner could have had for using 
such violent language was that the number of the disasters which befell 
him just about this time may have caused him to lose his head ; for a 
few weeks before the termination of the Rochefort expedition the Duke 
of Cumberland had been all but driven into the sea by Marshal Riche- 
lieu, and had signed the notorious convention of Closter-seven. 

Thus the autumn of 1757 closed in gloom, with disaster on every 
side; but it was fortunately the gloom of the darkness which precedes 
the dawn, for the grand spirit of the nation was now thoroughly roused, 
and from thenceforward king, people, ministers, and officers vied with 
each other in the efforts which they made and the sacrifices which they 
endured to raise the fallen fortunes of the country. And nobly were 
their efforts and the corresponding exertions of their allies rewarded. 
The great Frederick turned the tide with his victory at Rossbach, fol- 
lowed quickly by that of Leuthen, and before Christmas he had rolled 
back the invading hosts of French, Russians, and Swedes from the dis- 
tricts which they had occupied. The army which capitulated at Closter- 
seven was, moreover, set free by the action of its capturers. 

In the next year, in April, Hawke destroyed the French expedition 
which was destined to sail from Rochefort to the relief of Louisburg ; 
in July, Boscawen and Amherst recaptured the latter place from the 
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French, together with the whole of Cape Breton and St. John, and 
secured both banks of the mouth of the St. Lawrence, thus cutting off 
the French in Canada from all support from Europe; and on the 
French coasts Howe and General Bligh succeeded in doing a good deal 
of damage, burning a quantity of shipping and stores at St. Malo, and 
destroying the basin and forts of Cherbourg; this latter expedition, 
however, ended unfortunately in the disaster at St. Cas. Lastly, from 
India came the news of Clive’s great victory of Plassy, won in the pre- 
vious year. 

The year 1759 brings us to the most famous events in the life of 
Hawke. After an eleven months’ leave of absence, caused by ill health, 
he hoists his flag in May on the “ Ramilies,” and takes command of the 
large fleet of twenty-five line-of-battle ships destined to blockade Brest. 
The French government, believing that England had expended all its 
strength on distant expeditions, determined to make a grand effort to 
turn the balance of fortune nearer home. An invasion in force of this 
country was determined on, and a large naval force, destined to cover 
the invading force, was fitted out at Brest. . It became Hawke’s duty 
to watch and, if possible, to destroy this naval force, and thus to check 
the threatened invasion. For six months he keeps up the blockade, 
under circumstances of exceptional difficulty. Whenever a westerly 
gale set in there was great difficulty of the fleet being driven on shore, 
while, on the other hand, the French could not come out till the wind 
changed. Hawke had, therefore, to withdraw his ships to a place of 
safety, such as Plymouth or Torbay, and be on his station again when 
the gale moderated, before the French should have time to come out. 
The vigilance and the energy required to carry out this work success- 
fully were extraordinary, while at the same time the difficulties of 
victualing the fleet, of maintaining the health of the men on such a 
long cruise, and of keeping his ships clean and fit were such as to tax 
to the uttermost the admiral’s powers of organization. In those days 
copper bottoms had not yet been invented, and vessels consequently 
soon got foul, especially so when engaged in blockade work. 

The summer and autumn seem to have been exceptionally stormy, 
for we find the admiral several times driven off his station, and on each 
of these occasions there was the utmost anxiety at home lest the French 
should get out. 

When we read the history of this long blockade, and of the mag- 
nificent victory which concluded it, we scarcely know which most to 
admire, the untiring patience, vigilance, and resource which the admiral 
displayed while watching the enemy’s coasts, or the dare-devil courage 
and masterly skill which enabled him to destroy their fleet under the 
circumstances which will presently be narrated. 

The policy of the French was, of course, to remain in Brest as long 
as possible, in order to wear out the British ships and sailors by the 
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trials of the long blockade, and also to take eventual advantage of any 
storm which might either destroy the hostile fleet or drive it off the 
station. In this wise policy they nearly succeeded, and would most 
probably have done so but for the splendid behavior of Hawke. 

On November 10 we find that he had been driven by a tremen- 
dous westerly gale, against which he had struggled for three days, into 
Torbay, and he writes that he was lucky enough to get in there. He 
is off again on the 12th, but is driven back on the 13th. He shifts his 
flag to the “ Royal George,” his old flag-ship having become water- 
logged whenever it blew hard. On the 14th the wind changes once 
more, and he is enabled to proceed to his station. This was the 
opportunity which the French had waited for so long. The change 
of wind which had enabled Hawke to get back also permitted them 
to come out. The British fleet was gone, and they probably, and 
with reason, concluded that it had been scattered or destroyed by the 
tempest. 

On the evening of the 16th one of the victualers reported to the 
admiral that the French had been seen at sea working to the eastward. 
It so happened that Admiral Bompart had been carried into Brest by 
the very gale which drove Hawke off, and reported the absence of the 
British fleet. Marshal Conflans acted with great decision on receipt of 
this news; he put Bompart’s experienced sailors on board his own 
ships, and set sail on the 14th with twenty-one line-of-battle ships and 
three frigates, the very day on which Hawke left Torbay. His first 
destination was Quiberon Bay, where Duff’s squadron of frigates would 
be easily disposed of; next he intended to take up the transports with 
the land forces at Morbihan, and endeavor to make a descent on our 
coasts before the British admiral could find him out. He was destined, 
however, never to get beyond Quiberon Bay. He was in the very act 
of fulfilling the first part of his programme when the ever-watchful 
Hawke pounced upon him. Having heard of his escape on the even- 
ing of the 16th, and concluding that his destination was Quiberon, he 
at once sets off in pursuit, and reports to the Admiralty on the 17th: 
“T have carried a press of sail all night, with a hard gale at S.S.E., in 
pursuit of the enemy, and make no doubt of coming up with them 
either at sea or in Quiberon Bay.” On the 18th and 19th the winds 
were very variable but more favorable, and on the morning of the 20th, 
at half-past eight, to the great joy of the whole squadron, the “ Maid- 
stone” frigate, which was ahead of the squadron, let fly her top- 
gallant-sheets, which was the signal for seeing a fleet. Hawke im- 
mediately made the signal for line abreast in order to draw all the ships 
of the squadron up with him. At a quarter to ten the “ Magnanime,” 
which had been sent ahead to make the land, also made the signal of 
seeing the enemy. On being discovered the enemy’s fleet, which was 
in the act of pursuing Duff’s squadron, endeavored to make off, and 
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put right before the wind towards the shore, whereupon the admiral 
made the signal for the seven ships nearest them to chase and to draw 
into line of battle ahead of him, and endeavor to stop the French till 
the rest of the squadron had time to come up ; the other ships had also 
orders to form as they chased, so that no time might be lost. At half- 
past two the action began to the southward of Belleisle, the French 
admiral leading around the Cardinals while his rear was in action. All 
day it was blowing a great gale at N.W. and W.N.W. with heavy 
squalls, and the fleet was now on a part of the coast amidst rocks, 
islands, and shoals which were quite unknown to the English, who 
were withoyt chart and without a pilot, while the French were familiar 
with every inch of the navigation. 

So few hours of daylight remained that it was necessary to make 
quick work, and indeed no time was lost. The first vessel to strike 
was the French rear-admiral’s ship, the “ Formidable,” of eighty guns, 
at 4 P.M. She had been engaged by the “ Resolution,” Captain Speke, 
and also by the “ Torbay,” Captain Keppel, but the ‘‘ Resolution” had 
the principal share in subduing her. The admiral gave the master of 
his flag-ship, the “ Royal George,” orders to lay him alongside the 
French admiral’s ship, the “Soleil Royal.” The master remonstrated, 
believing that to do so would wreck the ship on a shoal. Hawke re- 
plied in the memorable words, “ You have done your duty, sir, in show- 
ing the danger; you are now to comply with my order and lay me 
alongside the ‘Soleil Royal.’” The two ships exchanged a few broad- 
sides, but the French admiral then made off, though he did not suc- 
ceed in saving his ship, which next day was driven ashore and burned. 
The ‘ Royal George” had no sooner driven off the French admiral 
than she was attacked by four other ships, which poured their broad- 
sides into her in succession. The last of these, “ La Superbe,” met with 
a terrible fate, as Hawke poured his whole broadside into her at once, 
and, repeating the same, sank her alongside of him with her whole crew 
of eight hundred hands. The “ Royal George” was now engaged with 
seven of the enemy’s ships simultaneously, but several English ships 
coming up to assist her, and darkness, fortunately for the French, 
coming on, they retreated. In addition to the ships mentioned above, the 
“Thésée,” of seventy-four guns, was sunk by Keppel, and the whole 
of her crew lost; and the “ Héros,” of seventy-four, strack at 5 P.M. to 
Lord Howe in the “ Magnanime,” but so great was the storm that no 
boat could be sent to take possession of her. The “ Juste,” of seventy 
guns, was also driven on the Charpentier rocks and wrecked. In ad- 
dition to the six thus taken or destroyed in the action, seven others 
threw all their guns and stores overboard, and crept next day into the 
river Vilaine, but in crossing the bar of the river four of them broke 
their backs. The remaining ships escaped under cover of the night to 
Rochefort, and were there dismantled and warped several miles through 
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the mud of the Charente, in order to save them from Keppel’s squadron, 
which was detached in pursuit. 

The night after the battle must have been a terrible one for victors 
and vanquished alike. The storm increased, the waves broke with 
redoubled force, and the night was pitchy dark, while minute-guns as 
signals of distress were being continually fired off, but in consequence 
of the darkness and the waves nobody was able to render assistance. 

The condition of things that night has been thus described in 
Thackeray’s “ Life of Chatham” : 

“ The dangers of the coast, the darkness of the night, the fury of 
the tempest all united to perplex the scattered fleets both pf England 
and France. Although minute-guns were heard on every side, yet 
none could afford relief to either friend or foe. To the bellowing of 
the waves from below and the thunders of heaven from above was 
added the constant roar of cannon from the ships.” 

The next morning the “Soleil Royal” and the “ Héros,” which 
under cover of the night had anchored amidst the British fleet, cut and 
ran ashore and were burned. The “ Essex” was detached to pursue 
the former ship, but unfortunately got upon the Four Shoal and was 
wrecked, and the victorious “ Resolution” had also been driven on the 
same shoal during the night and was totally lost. The better parts of 
the crews of both vessels were saved. The only losses which the British 
sustained were due to the tempest. 

Thus ended the famous battle of Quiberon, the greatest victory 
which the English fleet had won since the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
perhaps in many respects the greatest which it has ever achieved ; for 
Hawke fought and conquered three foes, of which the French fleet was 
the least formidable ; the tempest and the unknown rocks and shoals 
of the lee shore were to him far more dangerous. It may safely be said 
that not one of his contemporaries and one only of his successors would 
have dared to engage the French squadron on the short afternoon of 
that November day, in a violent gale, and so near the unknown shore 
that ten thousand Frenchmen on land witnessed the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the fleet, which was the last one their country had to look to. 
But Hawke had not waited patiently during six months for nothing. 
He knew his duty, and did not hesitate fora moment. That duty was 
to save his country at all hazards from the chance of invasion, and he 
knew that he could do this, even at the risk of the loss of his own fleet 
and perhaps of his own reputation. Whatever happened to him, he 
felt confident that if he attacked the French fieet must be destroyed. 
His experience of the previous year at Rochefort had taught him that 
in their efforts to save themselves they would incur destruction, and 
the result most fully confirmed his anticipations; for what the short 
hours of daylight obliged him to spare the French themselves rendered 
incapable of further harm. Such were the facts, and the mere state- 
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ment of them appeals with such force to the imagination that further 
commentary is unnecessary. At one blow, not only the expedition but 
the whole navy of France was shattered irretrievably, so far as this war 
was concerned. Henceforward the French gave but little trouble at 
sea. Hawke had nothing more todo. He had rendered himself un- 
necessary. His career at sea, though not over, was practically finished, 
for the remainder of it was quite uneventful. 

He hoisted his flag for the last time at Spithead on board the 
“Royal George” in April, 1762, and cruised with a squadron of ten 
line-of-battle ships off the northwest coast of Spain, and in August he 
put into Torbay to refit, and obtained Lord Bute’s permission to haul 
down his flag, for there was nothing to do, and the preliminaries of 
peace were as good as signed. 

The news of Hawke’s victory at Quiberon was received at home 
with frantic expressions of delight. During the long blockade which 
had preceded it the nation was kept in a state of perpetual anxiety and 
alarm. When Hawke was driven into Torbay by the storms in Novem- 
ber the fury of the people knew no bounds. They made no allowances 
for circumstances which he could not control, and on the very day that 
he was destroying the French fleet at Quiberon he was being burnt in 
effigy at Plymouth by an infuriated rabble of his own countrymen. 
Truly there have been occasions in our history when we have rivaled 
the reputation of the Carthaginians for ingratitude. As a reward for 
the victory, Hawke received a pension of two thousand pounds a year, 
assigned for his own life and for that of his two sons, but he was given 
no other distinction. Anson had received a peerage for services which 
were insignificant compared with Hawke’s, and there was no excuse for 
passing him over at this time, for he possessed ample wealth to support 
a title. 

Shortly before Hawke concluded his last cruise his old friend Anson 
died, and the position of First Lord of the Admiralty became vacant. 
During his long tenure of office Anson had done wonders towards im- 
proving the administration and condition of the navy. Hawke had 
been his right-hand man at sea, and no one was better qualified, both 
by his knowledge of the service and his general talents, to succeed him ; 
but he was passed over, and the post was held by a succession of very 
incompetent civilians. When Lord Chatham resumed office in 1766, 
he determined to have a naval First Lord, and again passed over Hawke, 
because he ascertained that Admiral Saunders, who had already held 
high office at the Board, would retire if any naval officer were placed 
over his head. Saunders’s retirement would have involved the resigna- 
tion of Keppel, and the Board would have been broken up. He was 
accordingly appointed First Lord, but he resigned after holding the 
post for two months, and Hawke was immediately selected to fill the 
vacant place, which he held for five years. An incident connected with 
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Saunders’s appointment may here be mentioned as an illustration of 
the generous spirit which distinguished Hawke. Admiral Sir George 
Pocock, who was one of the most distinguished officers of the day, 
and, like Hawke, much senior to Sir Charles Saunders, was extremely 
indignant when he heard of the appointment, and immediately called 
on Hawke, and complained to him warmly of the indignity to him- 
self and the other senior officers. He found Hawke in the very act 
of going out to congratulate Saunders in person on his promotion. 
Hawke’s example had such a marked influence with Pocock that he 
moderated his anger, and even went so far as to congratulate Saunders 
himself. 

During his tenure of office he devoted himself, as far as the financial 
authorities would allow him, to increasing the strength of the navy. It 
was he who laid down the maxim, which has since become a standing 
principle, though unfortunately too often neglected, “that our enemies 
being peculiarly attentive to their marine, our fleet could only be termed 
considerable in the proportion it bore to that of the House of Bour- 
bon;” or, as Captain Burrows interprets it, “the British fleet must 
always be kept in such a state that it would be a match for France and 
Spain combined, the only nations which could, in that day, be thought 
of as hostile maritime powers.” While he was in power he was obliged 
to break up fourteen line-of-battle ships which had become worn out, 
but he built thirteen new ones, and left fifteen on the stocks when he 
went out of office. He also did much to improve the pay and position 
of naval officers. 

In 1770, when Chatham was succeeded by Lord North, Hawke was 
induced to retain his position at the Admiralty. It was unfortunate 
that he did so, for he soon “ found himself in opposition to his old 
and feebly supported by his new friends.” The new Board contained 
no other naval men, and Hawke was left alone to bear the burden of pre- 
paring for war with Spain. The supplies for the navy had been cramped 
by a succession of governments, and he had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping up the proper establishment of ships. His health broke down 
under the strain to which it was subjected, and he was compelled to 
resign office in January, 1771. “Here was another opportunity of con- 
ferring upon him the honors which he had so amply deserved, but it 
was again allowed to pass, and it was not till 1776 that the peerage 
was conferred on him, which he should have received after his great 
victory of Quiberon. 

After his retirement from the Admiralty the navy was allowed to 
fall into a state of decay, and when the American war broke out, and 
France and Spain once more joined against us, the strain on the national 
resources was exceedingly severe. Keppel missed the golden oppor- 
tunity of destroying the French fleet off Ushant, and Sir Charles 
Hardy, who afterwards took the command, found himself in the hu- 
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miliating condition of being forced to keep sixty-six hostile line-of- 
battle ships at bay with a fleet of little more than half the size. 

Lord Hawke died in 1781, just six months too soon to witness the 
restoration of the naval power of his country by Rodney’s great victory 
of the 12th April, 1782. In forming our estimate of him we have to 
consider much besides his great qualities as a fighting seaman. He 
possessed the rare power of raising the intellectual and moral level of 
those who were about him, and he knew how to attach them to himself. 
He could never have met with the misfortune which befel Mathews off 
Toulon, because his officers would have been incapable of behaving to 
him as they did to Mathews. During the whole of his career he had 
never to deal with a cuse of mutiny, for the simple reason that he never 
allowed the conditions to obtain which engender discontent. His cor- 
respondence throughout his whole career proves that he treated his 
superiors and inferiors alike with consideration and kindly respect. He 
was exceedingly firm in checking official abuses. Had he been less so 
he could never have maintained the six months’ blockade off Brest ; the 
inefficiency of the home authorities would have ruined the condition of 
his fleet, and instead of being able, as he was, to bring his whole fight- 
ing strength into action when the day of battle arrived, a less far-seeing 
and energetic commander would have had half his ships undergoing 
refit, and half their crews stricken down with fever and scurvy. The 
great merits displayed during the conduct of that blockade and the 
battle which followed it have never, at least in our times, been fully 


appreciated. They should rank with the very highest feats of the 
greatest of our naval officers. Such men as Hawke are called fortu- 
nate. The appellation is a misnomer. They obtain success because 
they know how to command it. If they are fortunate, it is because 
they trust nothing to fortune’s chances and favors, but rather, so far 
as limited human intelligence is able, because they provide with fore- 
sight for every contingency. In the words of Juvenal,— 


‘¢ Nullum numen abest si sit Prudentia; noste 
Te jacimus, Fortuna, deam.”’ 


GEORGE C. V. HoLMEs. 


Vou. IX.—No. 8. 
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KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


(Continued from page 218.) 


IX. 


EaRLy in the morning, earlier even than I had supposed possible, the 
conductor’s voice was heard announcing to somebody that we would be 
in New Orleans in less than half an hour. I had been sleeping some- 
what uneasily curled up on one of the seats. I was dimly conscious of 
the fact that at some unknown hour in the night another telegram had 
been received referring to Vinton, and that Miss Summers was wide 
awake when it came. I remember Harrod’s bending over and kissing 
her, and hearing the words, “That is better yet.” Then sleep again 
overpowered me. Now, at daybreak, I arose and gazed around the 
dimly-lighted car. Miss Summers, Harrod, and Major Williams were 
the only occupants apparently astir. The former was sitting near the 
opened window ; the cool, salty breeze from the Gulf was playing with 
the ripples of fair hair that clustered about her forehead. She looked 
very white and wan in the uncertain light, but there was a womanly 
tenderness and sweetness about her face that made it inexpressibly 
lovely to me. She was gazing wistfully out over the sea of marsh and 
swamp, as though longing to bridge the distance that still separated us 
from the city, where he lay battling with that insidious enemy. Har- 
rod and the major were in earnest conversation. Other occupants of 
the car were beginning to stir uneasily, as though warned that soon 
they must be up and doing, but Kitty still slept, and the cloak of army 
blue still covered her. Mr. Turpin had disappeared. 

A few moments more and the officers had been aroused, the men 
were donning their belts and equipments. Pauline herself stepped for- 
ward and, bending over her pretty cousin, roused her from her baby- 
like sleep, and glancing from the windows, I could see that we were 
rolling up the “ Elysian Fields.” Then came the curving sweep around 
on the broad levee. All looked quiet, even deserted, as we passed 
the Mint and the wide thoroughfare of Esplanade Street. Some of the 
lamps still burned dimly in the cafés and bars, but no trace of commo- 
tion or excitement could be discerned. It was with some little sur- 
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prise then that our eyes met the warlike scene as we rolled into the 
station at the foot of Canal Street. 

The instant the train stopped our car was boarded by an alert gen- 
tleman in civilian dress, whom I had often seen, and whom I knew to 
be an aide-de-camp on the staff of the commanding general. He came 
at once to Major Williams, shook hands with him, and conveyed some 
orders in a low tone of voice, then asked to be presented to Colonel 
Summers. Major Williams brought him to where our group of four 
was then standing, at the rear of the car,—Miss Summers, Kitty, 
Harrod, and myself. 

“ Let me introduce Colonel Newhall, of General Emory’s staff,” he 
said, and the colonel, raising his hat in general salutation to the party, 
spoke in the hurried, nervous way I afterward found was habitual with 
him, despite the sang-froid that distinguished him at all times save in 
the presence of ladies. 

“T have come direct from Major Vinton’s room, Colonel Summers, 
and am happy to tell you that the doctors pronounce him much better. 
The general charged me to bring you the latest news of him, and to 
express to you and to your ladies his warm interest and sympathy.” 

Then we had not come as strangers to a strange land. I glanced at 
Pauline, as her brother, warmly grasping the staff-officer’s hand, pre- 
sented him to her and to Kitty. Her clear, brave eyes were suffused 
with tears and she did not venture to speak a word, but she was infi- 
nitely moved by the constantly recurring evidences of interest in her 
and her gallant lover. Such an informal announcement of an engage- 
ment perhaps was not strictly in accordance with the prevailing cus- 
toms of society, but the exigencies of the case put all such considerations 
aside. Everybody on our train knew the story of course, and it had 
evidently been telegraphed to headquarters. Meantime, Major Wil- 
liams had been superintending the debarkation of his men, and they 
were forming ranks on the platform outside. Beyond them a long 
line of stacked arms was guarded by sentries, and several companies 
of infantry were grouped behind them, watching with professional in- 
terest the arrival of comrade soldiery. A number of officers had 
gathered at the side of the car,—very weary they looked too, and far 
from jaunty in their dusty fatigue uniforms, but they were intent on 
welcoming Major Williams and his command, and at that hour in the 
morning costume and unshaven chins were not subject to criticism. 
Time and again it had been my lot to be at this very station, but never 
before had I seen it thronged with troops. It was evident that mat- 
ters of grave moment were going on in the city. 

Colonel Newhall had left the car for a moment and Harrod came to 
me: 

“Tt seems that Vinton is at Colonel Newhall’s quarters on Royal 
Street, Mr. Brandon. He met the troop on its arrival in town, and 
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finding Vinton well-nigh delirious with fever, they drove him at once 
to his lodgings. There are a number of vacant rooms, he tells me, and 
he has made all arrangements to take us right there, so there we will 
go. The St. Charles is crowded, and Pauline naturally wants to be 
near him. I think it the best arrangement that could possibly be 
made.” 

Even as he finished the colonel came in to say that the carriage was 
ready. Harrod, Pauline, Kitty, and I followed him to the platform. 
The group of officers standing there courteously raised their forage-caps 
as our ladies passed them. Kitty looked furtively about her as she 
stepped from the car, and Mr. Turpin sprang forward to take her 
light satchel. It-was but a few steps to the carriage. Pauline and 
Kitty were handed in. Summers and Colonel Newhall took their 
seats in the carriage. We shook hands all round without saying much 
of anything, except that I should meet them later in the day ; the driver 
cracked his whip, and away they went up Canal Street, Mr. Turpin and 
I gazing after them. 

Even as we looked there came trotting down the stone pavement 
towards us a pair of cavalrymen. The one in front, tall, slender, erect, 
I recognized at once as Frank Amory. The one in rear was evidently 
his orderly. Never noticing the carriage, which had hurried off on the 
Custom-House side of the street, the former rode rapidly to the very 
point where we were standing. I saw Mr. Turpin look eagerly at him, 
then spring forward. 

“Sheep, old man, how are you ?” 

“ Hello, Cyclone! when did you get here?” and throwing the reins 
to his orderly, Frank Amory sprang from the saddle, and warmly 
grasped Mr. Turpin by the hand. The boys were classmates. 

It was perhaps a minute before Amory noticed that I was standing 
there, so absorbed was he in greeting his comrade. The moment he 
caught sight of me, however, he stepped quickly forward. Quite a 
number of the younger officers had gathered around by this time, and 
with heightened color he looked eagerly in my face. 

“When did you come? Who—who else came?” he asked, ex- 
citedly. 

“We arrived only a few minutes ago,” I said. “Miss Summers, 
Miss Kitty, and the colonel with me. They just drove off in that 
carriage. We are so rejoiced to hear Major Vinton is better.” 

“You don’t say so!” he exclaimed, then stopped short, as though 
at a loss what to add. ‘ I—TI had no idea she—you could get here so 
soon. Vinton is better, thank God! Where have they gone?” 

“To Colonel Newhall’s quarters,” I answered. “It seems there are 
several rooms, and the colonel says his landlady will take the best of 
care of them. Then they will be near him, which is something to be 


considered.” 
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“Why, Sheep, did you know Colonel Summers and Miss Car- 
rington ?” broke in Mr. Turpin, suddenly. 

“Yes; quite well. I was stationed near them,” was the answer, 
given with some constraint. 

Mr. Turpin stuck his hands deep in his pockets and said not an- 
other word. Other officers crowded about Mr. Amory to inquire for 
Major Vinton, and to ask for news. Presently Major Williams came 
up with Colonel Starr, the commanding officer of the battalion that 
was “in bivouac” at the station, and I was presented to the latter. 
From them I learned something of the situation. 

They had been on guard all night there at the station. What for 
they could not exactly tell. It seems that one faction of the Legisla- 
ture occupied the temporary State-House ; another had its headquarters 
over a prominent bar-room in Royal Street, and a large concourse of 
citizens had organized with military formalities and the avowed inten- 
tion of dislodging the factional Legislature from the house, installing 
a Governor of their own choice, and subduing the police force of the 
city, now enrolled as a uniformed and fully-equipped battalion of in- 
fantry, with a battery of field-guns and a squadron of cavalry as assist- 
ants. The police held the various stations and no encounter had taken 
place, but the citizens had turned out in great numbers, and the chances 
were that they would prove too powerful for the mixed array of the 
police force, and trouble had been anticipated for that very night, but 
it had not come. A strong battalion of infantry was posted here at the 
railway station. Another, after a day of weary marching, was resting 
at a large cotton-press up the levee; two companies of cavalry were 
stationed at the quartermaster’s warehouse up in Magazine Street, near 
the headquarters of the commanding general, and two foot batteries 
from an artillery regiment had spent the night in the State-House 
itself. Cavalry patrols had been scouting through the city all night, 
promptly reporting any unusaal gathering, but in no case interfering. 
Verily these were strange accompaniments to the times of piping peace. 

It was after seven o’clock when I reached my rooms. I was tired 
and ought to have been sleepy after the long, rapid ride by rail, but 
the morning papers were full of exciting prophecy as to the events of 
the day, and sleep was out of the question. Amory had declined my 
invitation to breakfast, saying that he could not be away from his troop 
more than fifteen minutes at a time, and had only managed to get down 
to the station while out looking after his patrols. A bath and a change 
of raiment proved refreshing. Then I took a car, rode to Canal Street, 
walked down Royal to Colonel Newhall’s lodgings, met one of the 
doctors, who assured me that Major Vinton was doing very well, and 
that later they hoped he might be well enough to see Miss Summers. 
He was still flighty and had no idea of his whereabouts. The ladies 
were up-stairs resting. Would I see them? No, I preferred not to 
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disturb them, and so went off by myself to breakfast at my usual haunt, 
Moreau’s. The room was already well filled when I entered. Most 
of the tables were occupied, many of them by prominent citizens, 
Much earnest talk was going on in subdued tones, and there was an air 
of suppressed excitement that was noticeable to the most careless ob- 
server. Two of the tables were occupied by a party of infantry offi- 
cers whom I had seen at the station, and it was noticeable that within 
earshot of them little was being said in reference to “ the situation.” 
I had several acquaintances among the business men present, and took 
a seat near them. The first words that fell upon my ears were,— 

“ And it will be done to-night, you may depend upon it.” 

‘‘ But do you suppose that General Emory will stand by and allow 
such a thing to go on under his very nose?” 

“General Emory can’t help himself, sir. His orders from Wash- 
ington do not permit him to act unless called upon by the marshal or 
by the State authorities. The whole thing will be over and done with 
before they can make their demand, and our people will have dis- 
persed before the troops get there.” 

“ But suppose they get wind of it and call upon him to station his 
men to meet the move?” 

“Why, that ends it, of course. We are helpless in that case. We 
don’t mean to raise a finger against the general government. Let him 
send a corporal’s guard to any one of the places and it’s safe; but as 
for this infernal mottled police ie 

“ Steady !” 

And then both speakers looked up at the party of infantry officers, 
who had risen and were quietly leaving. Then they looked at me, 
and the rest of the conversation was in too low a tone for any one 
to hear. 

The day was one of restless anxiety, yet of apparent quiet and 
order. The broad “banquette” of Canal Street was thronged with 
ladies and children as is customary on bright afternoons. The mati- 
nées at the Varieties and the St. Charles Theatre were crowded. At 
half-past four, as I strolled up the street under the friendly shade of 
the awnings, that made the wide sidewalks one long arcade, I was 
struck by the perfectly peaceful aspect of the scene. From the Custom- 
House to Rampart Street, on the lower side of the way, I did not see 
a policeman, much less a soldier in uniform, but at all the corners the 
knots of unoccupied men were much larger than usual, this being espe- 
cially the case around Dumonteil’s and Lopez’s confectioneries and the 
well-known establishment of “ Dr. Sample.” 

On the opposite side and grouped around the brownstone building 
of the Shakespeare Club, half a dozen men in civilian dress were lolling 
about, and less than one hundred yards up Dryades Street, as many 
more were sitting or standing around the entrance of the massive Me- 
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chanics’ Institute, now used as a State-House and place of meeting of 
one at least of the rival Legislatures, but there was nothing in its ex- 
terior to indicate the state of siege as described in the daily press. In 
all there might have been one hundred loungers scattered from Victor’s 
marble-columned restaurant on the lower side down to “ Dr. Sample’s,” 
in the middle of the next block ; but absolute quiet and order reigned. 
Some of the windows in the second story of the Institute were open, and 
occasionally the features of some colored legislator could be seen peer- 
ing curiously and cautiously out towards Canal Street. 

Now that demon of curiosity that has always possessed me prompted 
me to stroll across the broad thoroughfare and to approach the entrance 
of Dryades Street. As a neutral, I felt serenely confident that neither 
side would take exceptions to my movements, but looking behind me 
as I reached the car-tracks, I saw that the listless loungers on the ban- 
quette had crowded forward to its edge, and were watching me with 
interest. Keeping on, however, I soon reached the upper side, and 
deliberately walked ahead as though bent on going to the State-House. 
The instant I got beyond the Canal Street pavement, however, one of 
the men I had noticed at the upper corner stepped quickly in front of 
me and said,— 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Brandon, where did you wish to go?” Then, 
seeing my look of surprise, he smilingly added, “Of course I know 
you, sir, though you do not know me: I’m a detective.” 

“Why,” said I, “if there be no objections, I would like to go to the 
State-House, just to see what is going on.” 

“T’m sorry, sir,” was the civil reply ; “at this moment our orders 
are to admit nobody.” 

Now, I hated to go back. I knew well that all those estimable 
fellow-citizens of mine on the other side were watching the scene, and 
that they would be sure to hold me in lighter estimation if I had to 
retire. I put a bold face on the matter and whipped out my card-case. 

“There are two batteries of foot artillery in there, I’m told, and 
among their officers is a gentleman whom I used to know in New York 
and would like to see. Can you send this to him?” I hastily scrawled 
“Late N. Y. 7th Regt.” under my name. The detective took the card, 
whistled to a boy who stood near, the youngster seized it and was off 
like a shot, while my detective and I walked slowly towards the build- 
ing. Before we reached the stone steps a fine-looking fellow in the 
fatigue uniform of the United States artillery came out and looked 
inquiringly around. I stepped forward at once and introduced myself, 
was most courteously greeted and invited to walk in; the police official 
smilingly nodded “ All right now,” and, guided by the lieutenant, I 
entered the mysterious portals of the besieged halls of government. 

It was an extraordinary sight that met my eyes. Grouped inside 
the vestibule, where they could not be seen from Canal Street, or indeed 
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from any point on Dryades except directly in front, were some fifty 
Metropolitan police in complete uniform and the equipments of infantry 
soldiers, belts, cartridge-boxes, bayonet-scabbards, and all. Their offi- 
cers, with drawn swords and wearing shoulder-straps like those of the 
regular service, were gathered in front. Stacks of Winchester rifles 
stood close by, many of the men having their muskets still in their 
hands. All the lower hall and the staircases were crowded with these 
improvised troops, some white, some colored, there being white men in 
the rank and file, and colored men among the officers. All were very 
quiet, orderly, and apparently well disciplined. Some of those who 
were seated on the stairway rose rather slowly to make way for us, and 
a colored officer in the shoulder-straps of a captain spoke in a quick, 
sharp tone to them, and, black and white, they sprang to their feet and 
respectfully drew aside. At the head of the stairs were sentries and an 
officer of the guard, all in police uniform, and they saluted my artillery 
guide with all the precision of regulars. 

“Would you like to look in at your Legislature?” asked he, with a 
mischievous grin. I assented. The officer of the guard opened a 
door, and we found ourselves in an inner hall or vestibule. Here we 
came upon a dozen colored men surrounding a low wooden counter or 
table covered with pies, cakes, sandwiches, and fruit. Behind the 
counter sat an old negress in vehement expostulation. 

“Tt’s no use talkin’, gen’lemen, you’s just wastin’ yo’ time. Las’ 
year I done trus’ de gen’lemen of de Senate an’ representives, an’ dey 
ain’t paid me yit.” 

“ But fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Mis’ Fontelieu, I ain’t had nuffin to eat 
sence day befo’ yis’day mawnin’, an’ I’se starvin’, I is. Yo’ ought ter 
have some consideration fo’ gen’lemen of de Legislachure what’s sufferin’ 
here fo’ you an’ de people. Soon’s we done git our salaries we’s goin’ 
to pay you fus’ thing. Ain’t we, gen’lemen?” said the spokesman 
appealingly to his brother Solons. 

“ Of co’se we is, Mis’ Fontelieu,” was the chorus, but all to no pur- 
pose. Miss Fontelieu’s experiences with previous Legislatures and 
legislators had undermined her faith in the stability of their financial 
condition, and nothing but cash in hand would induce her to part with 
any of her stock in trade. 

“T’d buy them a breakfast myself,” said my lieutenant, laughingly, 
“for I know very well that they have had nothing to eat except what 
they could pick up here; but we contributed all our spare greenbacks 
yesterday, and they’d be just as hungry by ten o’clock to-night.” 

We pushed on through the lobby and entered the main room, the 
temporary hall of representatives, and here another odd sight greeted 
our eyes. 

The room was large, rectangular in shape, a raised platform being 
at the further end; rows of cane-bottomed chairs were arranged in 
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semicircular order across the hall, a desk for the presiding officer was 
on the platform, and tables and desks for clerks and reporters stood 
below it. Scattered in groups all about the room were upwards of an 
hundred men, some white, some colored, stretched at length upon the 
chairs, others were lying asleep. The instant we entered conversation 
ceased, and all looked eagerly and inquiringly at my companion; even 
some of the recumbent figures straightened up and gazed at him. Sev- 
eral stepped forward from the nearest group and asked if there were 
any news, receiving his civil reply that he had heard nothing with 
evident disappointment. 

“ They have been cooped up here for nearly forty-eight hours,” the 
lieutenant explained. “You see, they’ve just got a quorum, and the 
Governor knows blessed well that if they once get out the chances are 
ten to one they’ll never get back. Either the other crowd will mob 
them, or, in fear of the attack on the State-House, they will keep in 
hiding somewhere around town.” 

The Governor, with his officers, was in his private room down-stairs, 
my friend explained, and the Senate was likewise blockaded in another 
part of the building, and this was the shape in which one Governor, at 
least, of the sovereign State of Louisiana was “ holding the fort” against 
all would-be adversaries. 

Then we left the hall of unwilling representatives, clambered 
another flight of stairs, and came upon what the local press had not 
inaptly termed “the citadel.” Here, in an upper room, half a dozen 
officers of artillery of the regular service were killing time, reading, 
writing, or dozing, and most disgusted they looked with their occupa- 
tion. On being presented to the commanding officer and his comrades 
I was courteously greeted and invited to make myself at home, “ if,” 
said the major, “ you can find any comfort in the situation. I’ve only 
once in my life been on more distasteful duty, and that was when we 
were sent to break up illicit distilleries in Brooklyn.” 

Their orders, I learned, were that both officers and men should re- 
main in the State-House, and not leave, even for meals, which were to 
be sent from a neighboring restaurant, and there they had been for two 
nights and days, in readiness to defend the place if attacked, yet having 
every assurance that so long as there remained a “ regular” soldier in 
the building it would not be molested. No wonder they yawned and 
looked bored to death, and my proffer of services was gladly accepted. 
“Send us anything you may have in the way of reading matter, and 
we'll be only too thankful,” was the major’s half-laughing, half-rueful 
reply, and after an hour’s chat I left. The lieutenant accompanied me 
to the entrance, where he bade me good-by. The knot of detectives 
drew aside and passed me out without remark. Once more I crossed 
Canal Street, and in an instant found myself surrounded by a bevy of 
eager reporters, note-book and pencil in hand, clamoring for informa- 
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tion. From the obscurity of yesterday Mr. G. S. Brandon had 
suddenly leaped into prominence. 


X. 


AT nine o’clock that evening I was seated on a balcony overhanging 
Royal Street, quietly chatting with Miss Summers, Kitty Carrington, 
and Harrod. Vinton was much better, the doctors had assured us; 
the fever was broken ; he had recognized Pauline during the afternoon, 
and was now asleep. The doctor had advised her to lie down and rest, 
for, after all her anxiety and the excitement of her rapid journey, she 
was looking very white and wan; but after an hour in her room she 
had again appeared, pleading that she could not sleep, and Harrod had 
led her out to the balcony, where we sat enjoying the evening air. 
.Colonel Newhall had not returned from headquarters. We saw him 
for an instant at Moreau’s, whither Harrod, Kitty, and I had gone for 
dinner, about six o’clock, leaving Pauline to share the simple tea offered 
her by the sympathetic landlady. He had stopped just long enough 
to say that it was not probable that he would be home during the even- 
ing,—he was needed at the office,—and then had walked briskly away. 
Coming home we could not help noticing how many men there were 
standing in quiet groups about the Clay statue and all along Canal 
Street, but Royal Street, generally so busy and bustling, was strangely 
quiet, well-nigh deserted. It was an exquisite night ; the moon was at 
her full, and objects across the narrow thoroughfare were almost as dis- 
tinct as in broad daylight. I could easily read the signs over the shops, 
and distinguish the features of the few people who passed. It was very 
still, too. Off to our left, towards Canal Street, the roar of wheels 
over the massive pavement was to be heard, but few sounds broke the 
stillness near our balcony. Some distance down the street a clear, ring- 
ing voice was carolling the page’s song from “ Mignon,” across the 
way two or three darkies were chattering in that indescribable language 
that sounds like French, yet is no more French than Siamese, the patois 
of the Creole negroes, but not a wheel or hoof awakened the echoes of 
the compact rows of old-fashioned houses. 

Our landlady came out and looked uneasily up and down. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to make of this,” said she. ‘“ Ordi- 
narily Royal Street is gay in the evening. To-night it is still as a 
cemetery. JI know something is going to happen. A neighbor of mine 
on Chartres Street, just back of us, says that hundreds of men have 
been going down there for the last hour,—going down towards Jackson 
Square,—and they had guns, most all of them.” 

It was just then that somewhere near us a clock began striking 
nine. 

Hardly had the last stroke died, quivering away through the still 
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night air, when from the direction of the great cathedral, opposite the 
very square she named, there came a sudden and startling uproar, a 
rattling volley of small-arms, a chorus of yells that made the welkin 
ring, then a pandemonium of shots, shouts, and yells all together. In- 
stantly people below could be seen rushing to close their shutters, the 
chattering datkies disappeared around the corner, and we had sprung to 
our feet and were listening excitedly to the clamor, which increased 
with every moment. Pauline quickly stepped in-doors; her first 
thought was for her lover, and she had gone to his door. Kitty, very 
pale, was grasping the balcony rail and looking appealingly up in 
Harrod’s face. He and I gazed questioningly at each other. Full 
three minutes we stood there before any one spoke. Then Harrod 
pointed up Royal Street. 

“Look! What is this?” 

Leaning over the balcony I gazed eagerly up towards the white 
colonnade of the St. Charles, glistening and brilliant in the moonlight. 
Coming towards us in perfect silence at rapid, shuffling step, with 
the moonbeams glancing from their sloping arms and glistening bay- 
onets, was a column of soldiers. Another moment and they were 
directly under us, and with them, drawn by horses, was a large field- 
piece. I recognized the uniforms at a glance: they were the police. 
Rapidly, almost at double-quick, they filed under the balcony, marched 
on down the street. We followed them with our eyes until they turned 
to the right, some squares farther east,’and waited further developments. 
The noise of the firing, the shouts and yells had partially died away, 
but not entirely. Suddenly there came a renewal of the clangor ; the 
rattling fusillade was resumed, then came a volley or two, delivered as 
though by word of command, then a deafening roar that shook the 
windows. 

“ By Jove, Brandon, I can’t stand this,” said Colonel Summers. “I 
must go and see what it means.” Then came another tremendous bang. 
“That’s a twelve-pounder.” 

But Kitty and the landlady implored him not to go, and as a final 
compromise the latter agreed to guide him through her premises to her 
neighbor’s house on Chartres Street, where he could find out all that 
was going on without being exposed to the danger of the street, and in 
a few moments more we were both, he and I, standing on a balcony 
that overhung the latter street. Royal Street had been well-nigh de- 
serted. Chartres Street was a scene of excitement and confusion. 
Way down to the left we could see the flash of small-arms and hear the 
shouts of the excited men. Directly under us numbers of citizens were 
running, some towards Jackson Square, where the fighting was going 
on, others towards Canal Street, as though eager to get out of the way. 
A man living in the house had just come in, pale and panting, and to 
our quick inquiries he replied that at nine o’clock a great crowd of citi- 
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zens had suddenly assaulted the police station opposite Jackson Square, 
had whipped out the police and completely gutted the building; that 
they had things all their own way until General Badger suddenly ap- 
peared with a big gun and a lot of reinforcements, and now there was 
going to be a tremendous fight. Crowds of citizens were coming from 
every direction and hemming in the police, and no more reinforcements 
could reach them, said our informant. 

Even as he spoke we saw a large body of men in civilian garb, but 
many or most of them armed with shot-guns and rifles, coming up 
Chartres Street from the Square. Halting at the corner below us, some 
twenty or thirty of them were told off and left there; the others went 
on. Their leaders spoke in low tones to the people they met in the 
street, and the latter turned back as though in implicit obedience. In 
five minutes, except the silent groups of armed men at the corner, 
Chartres Street was as deserted as at dawn of day. The firing and noise 
had ceased. 

“ There are crowds going down Custom-House Street and the levee,” 
said our still panting friend. “These parties are being thrown out in 
every direction to prevent more of the police from getting in to help 
Badger; then in course of an hour we’ll have five thousand citizens 
down there around the Square, and if the United States troops don’t 
interfere it will be all up with the police.” 

In eager interest Harrod and I waited. Below us the party at the 
corner had posted two sentinels, who were pacing across the street in 
most approved soldierly fashion. Every now and then a distant cheer 
was heard over towards the levee,—fresh bodies of citizens were coming 
in or somebody was making a speech perhaps. Harrod went back to 
the house to reassure Pauline, but speedily returned. Vinton was still 
sleeping quietly, and the doctor was there with the ladies. He said 
it was understood on the street that at ten o’clock the citizens were 
going to resume the attack and with every prospect of success. Already 
they had an overwhelming force. 

I looked at my watch. It was just ten minutes of ten. Over on 
the levee the hoarse shouts of the crowd could be heard at more frequent 
intervals. Way up the street, toward Canal, I could see a dense black 
mass blocking the entrance, evidently a crowd of people drawn 
thither by curiosity, but restrained by a sense of danger from coming 
farther towards the scene of action. The sentries still paced the streets 
at the corners above and below us. Two squares farther down towards 
the cathedral we could see the other sentries pacing to and fro. “Those 
are the police pickets,” said our previous informant; “just wait five 
minutes and you’ll see them skip.” 

Again I nervously looked at my watch. I was trembling with sup- 
pressed excitement. The police station was only four squares away to 
our left. I thought I could see the moonbeams gleaming on the big 
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gun that our friend and fellow-citizen said the police had run out in 
the middle of the street and pointed towards the levee. 

Suddenly there came a racket towards Canal Street. We all leaned 
over the balcony and gazed eagerly in that direction. A single black 
shadow came swiftly down the middle of the street. We heard the 
loud ‘clatter of iron-shod hoofs on the stone-block pavément. A soli- 
tary horseman riding at full gallop came flashing through the moon- 
light. ‘ Who comes there?” shouted the sentries above us. ‘ Don’t 
stop him!” yelled some authoritative voice as the horseman, never heed- 
ing either challenge or rebuke, thundered along almost at racing speed. 
As he sped under the baleony I did not need to see the glittering 
aiguillettes and shoulder-knots or hear the clank of the cavalry sabre 
to recognize the youngest of the general’s aides-de-camp. Again he 
was challenged at the lower corner, and some excitable party in the 
crowd fired a gun. My nerves jumped in quick response, but on went 
the officer. Then we heard shouts farther down and two more shots, 
this time from the police, and then Harrod grabbed my arm. 

“Come on; let’s go and see it. I can’t stand this.” And leading 
the way he plunged down the stairs, I following. 

“You can’t get through there, gentlemen,” said the leader of the 
party below us; “the police hold the street below.” So we headed for the 
levee, two squares away ; found a surging crowd there, but, half run- 
ning, half walking, we pushed ahead, speedily finding ourselves at the 
outskirts of a great throng of men spreading out over the broad levee 
towards Jackson Square. Under the gas-lamp at the corner, now sur- 
rounded by a dense throng, we could see the aide-de-camp, seated on 
his panting horse and in animated conversation with some of the citi- 
zens nearest him. I had met the young officer and knew him slightly, 
and was eager to hear what he might have to say, but it was impossible 
to get nearer. In a moment, however, he turned away and rode back 
towards the police station. A tall, gray-headed gentleman, of soldierly 
bearing and address, stepped upon a box or barrel and spoke briefly to 
the crowd,— 

“‘ Gentlemen,—General Emory sends word that in compliance with 
his orders the United States troops are now marching to the defense of 
the police. There is nothing further for usto do. You will therefore 
disperse.” 

And without a word, in perfect quiet and order, the crowd began 
to break up and move off up and down the levee. Curious as usual to 
see all there was to be seen, I suggested to Harrod that we should go 
to the station. He assented, and we elbowed our way through the 
crowd, reached the street that runs along the upper side of the Square 
from the levee to Chartres Street, found it utterly deserted, and so 
rapidly pushed ahead. Presently we drew near enough to see that the 
head of the street was occupied by the cannon and its detachment, and 
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a company of police. The next instant half a dozen bayonets came 
flashing down upon us. We were surrounded by a squad of men under 
command of a darky sergeant, and with loud summons to surrender, 
and much excited adjuration not to resist if we didn’t want our heads 
blown off, Colonel Summers and myself were roughly seized and hustled 
towards the station. 

“ Here’s two of the d—d scoundrels anyway,” was our introduc- 
tion to the men in the ranks as we were hurried along, and my very 
vehement protestations were lost amid the chorus of jeers with which 
we were greeted. Already we were within a few yards of the station- 
house door, when I caught sight of the aide-de-camp talking with the 
chief of police. I shouted his name, despite the savage order from 
my captors to shut my mouth if I didn’t want to be killed, and in- 
stantly he recognized me, sprang forward, and ordered the police to 
stand back, which they sulkily did. I breathlessly introduced Colonel 
Summers, and he too was freed from the rude grasp of the two stal- 
wart “ peelers” who held him. Then the chief came up. Explana- 
tions followed, and despite my indignation we had a general laugh. 

“ My men are somewhat nervous to-night,” said he, apologetically. 
“ Even the full uniform of the captain here did not protect him, you 
see ; the pickets up the street fired at him as he came to the rescue, but 
I will send a sergeant with you to see you safely through the lines.” 
So after taking a look at the demolished station-house, we were courte- 
ously escorted up Chartres Street, and in a few minutes were laughingly 
telling our adventures to the ladies on our gallery. 

Even as Harrod was in the midst of the recital there was heard 
the rapid tramp of manyohoofs up the street, and a troop of cavalry 
came sweeping down at rapid trot. Well out to the front, followed by 
his trumpeter, rode a tall, slender young officer, whose form was now 
familiar to us all. He glanced up at our balcony as he passed beneath 
us, the moonlight shining full in his brave young face. Pauline waved 
her handkerchief, a gauntleted hand returned the salute, and with 
Kitty’s eyes furtively following him Frank Amory swept by. 


(To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE believe it will not be disputed that while all the graduates of the 
naval and military academies are supposed to have sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the French and Spanish languages to accomplish their 
academic course, but few have such a command of those tongues as to 
render them competent interpreters, and still fewer are able to grasp 
the finer shades of meaning which may have so much importance in an 
official or diplomatic correspondence. It is one thing to be able to 
order a dinner or chaff a boatman in a foreign language, and quite an- 
other to conduct an official interview or translate a document upon 
which even peace or war may depend. The exceptional ones who have 
this ability generally owe it to some accident of early training before 
entering the academy, or to a rare facility in acquiring languages, com- 
bined with a taste for study. 

The importance of having commissioned officers in a fleet or army 
who are skilled interpreters will hardly be denied. Even in times of 
peaceful intercourse they must be more useful than any civilian em- 
ployed for the purpose, while during hestilities their importance 
would be infinitely enhanced, and it is with this view that we draw 
attention to the English Admiralty Regulations of November 1, 1880, 
feeling sure that if the proper inducements were held forth the proper 
men would be forthcoming in our services. 

The regulation in question provides for the examination of candi- 
dates for interpreters by a board, and requires, as will be seen, a 
thorough knowledge of the language selected. The candidate must be 
a commissioned officer below the grade of commander, and the exami- 
nation is both written and oral. The oral examination comprises pro- 
nunciation and accent, facility of understanding the spoken tongue, 
accuracy of expression, fluency, and extempore translation. The written 
examination comprises writing from dictation, the idiom, both general 
and maritime, composition, grammar, and translation from the language 
in question into English, and from English into the language. 

A number of officers are borne upon the English navy list as quali- 
fied interpreters, the languages in which they are proficient being French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Hindustani, Persian, and Swahili. 

When employed they draw, in addition to the regular pay of their 
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grade, a small additional per diem pay. The sum is immaterial, and 
would be a matter of secondary consideration with an officer of ambi- 


tion and ability. 


THE London Army and Navy Gazette, in a recent issue, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting intelligence concerning French objections to a military 
commander-in-chief : 

“The French cannot tolerate the idea of a commander-in-chief such 
as the Duke of Cambridge or Field-Marshal Von Moltke. The idea 
with our neighbors is that so high a functionary would - necessarily 
become a danger to the state, and the consequence is that with each 
change of cabinet—and such changes are frequent in France—the army 
loses not only its war minister, but its chief of the staff. L’ Armée 
Francaise, in an article headed ‘The Web of Penelope,’ treats us to 
some amusing facts resulting from this system. It says that when 
General Farre was war minister (after taking the advice of the infan- 
try committee) he suppressed the drums, and that it was General Thi- 
baudin who conveyed this decision to the army. When General Billot 
became minister of war (after consulting the superior council of war) 
he re-established the drums, to the great delight of Frenchmen in 
general. Now that General Thibaudin is war minister, no one would 
be astonished if the drum were once more abolished. Again, on Feb- 
ruary 5, General Billot signed a confidential circular directing that fifty 
thousand men should be sent home on furlough for the sake of economy, 
but he had hardly been succeeded by General Thibaudin before the 
confidential circular, which had created a great uproar in the country, 
was canceled. A good many men had already left their regiments, 
but it was deemed expedient to stop all further leave and to repair the 
fault committed as far as possible. This decision was well received by 
the public, who approved of General Thibaudin’s determination to 
maintain the army in an efficient condition. Now, however, General 
Thibaudin is about to return to the confidential circular, and fresh fur- 
loughs are to be granted as soon as the war minister is able to find 
terms for directing this measure, terms not in flagrant contradiction 
with his previous decision and which will excite as little attention as 
possible. However, as L’ Armée Frangaise remarks, ‘economy is the 
order of the day, since the soldiers of the territorial army belonging to 
the agricultural classes have been authorized to ask for permission not 
to join and the Reservists were called out for only twenty-four instead of 
for twenty-eight days.’ Returning to the series of contradictory orders, 
the above-mentioned paper adds that on January 29 a circular was 
issued concerning the non-commissioned officers who are being trained 
at Saumur to be officers. They were to rejoin their regiments. On 
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March 15 this order was rescinded. On January 27 the president of 
the republic, on the report of the minister of war, signed a decree 
transforming a committee of intendants and appointing a certain num- 
ber of intendants to this committee. On March 24 the president of the 
republic, on a report from the war minister, signed a new decree 
striking off the intendants from the said committee. On March 14 
the war minister published a letter stating that he could not furnish 
any particulars with respect to the contract for supplying cloth to the 
army before the month of June. The next day came a fresh letter, 
saying that an error had been committed, and that the conditions would 
be made known inamonth. On March 19 appeared a report, approved 
of by the president of the republic, delaying all contracts for a year. 
After enumerating these contradictions, the editor, evidently out of 
breath, draws rein. He says that he might go on, but that the list 
would fill the entire journal, and perhaps necessitate a supplement. 
The French army, he declares, does not know on which leg to dance, 
and looking at the picture he has drawn we can readily imagine the 
apprehension of those officers who fear that, in the event of a sudden 
strain, the new system, elaborated with such care and which has cost 
so many billions, will be found wanting. It is not enough to have the 
men and to have the money, there must be organization and stability 
of purpose.” 


SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Tue naval medical officers some time ago formed a ‘‘ Naval Medical Society,” 
with the headquarters in Washington, and associate members and correspondents 
elsewhere, the object of which is professional improvement by means of papers and 
discussions, not only on professional topics in general, but especially upon those 
peculiar to naval medicine, surgery, and hygiene, such as “line of duty,’’ ‘ pen- 
sions,’’ ete. 

The success of this praiseworthy effort has been very great, and, in addition to 
the discussions viva voce, there have been published several pamphlets of more than 
ordinary interest to the medical officers of the navy and army, as well as to general 
practitioners. 

Surgeon-General Wales has shown great interest in the undertaking, and has 
himself contributed one of the most valuable papers. He has also succeeded in get- 
ting the Naval Medical Museum, under the direction of Medical Director Brown, 
into fine condition, so that it now ranks among the sights of Washington. 


Tue Nineteenth Century for July is rendered exceptionally attractive by a con- 
tribution of Sir Lintorn Simmons, on the subject of the critical condition of our 
army. All that Sir Lintorn appears to aim at in his paper is to point out forcibly and 
emphatically the critical condition of the British army, to sketch the temporary 
remedies which have been already tried, and toinvite, from all willing to give them, 
, Suggestions as to how these temporary remedies may be substituted by one sufli- 
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ciently comprehensive to make men contented in and with the service, and thus stop 
the waste which is ruining the army. Unfortunately, there are a large number of 
people who are prepared to contend that it is useless to add to the expenditure that has 
already been incurred until a supreme moment arrives when disturbances occur, 
and a military force has to be prepared for active service, when a lavish expenditure 
is suddenly called for, and our whole system becomes deranged. The expedition is, 
as a matter of course, sent out, as was in the case of the Zulu and Egyptian wars ; 
but what is left at home? ‘ Battalions resembling skeletons, and totally inade- 
quate for the purpose of training either officers or men, and utterly unfit to receive 
and assimilate the reserve men which might be sent tocompletethem. Batteries of 
artillery in a most lamentable state, broken up and reduced both in men and horses, 
so that many of them could have scarcely put a single gun on the field.”” Such 
was the state of things after the Egyptian expedition was sent forth. Scarcely less 
lamentable is its condition at the present moment, when the troops are for the most 
part withdrawn from Egypt. Very many people who talk glibly of the splendid army 
which England can boast of will perhaps be startled to hear that the army at home 
is at the present moment more than eight thousand men below its appointed strength, 
and is daily dwindling away, so that at the end of the present year, unless some ex- 
traordinary measures are taken to recruit it, there will be a deficiency of between 
fifteen thousand and twenty thousand, which deficiency will probably become in- 
creased by a few more thousands at the end of the following year. These, which 
might be supplemented by many more, are dismal revelations, and Sir Lintorn 
Simmons has performed a stern and unpleasant duty in stating so forcibly the con- 
dition of the British army. In one portion of the article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Sir Lintorn Simmons observes that, although Lord Wolseley has spoken in 
the highest terms of boy soldiers, he has not backed his opinions by his actions, 
having carefully excluded immature youths from the force he commanded in the 
field. It is no secret that the march from the field of battle to Zagazig was the 
most severe test to which the power of endurance of any part of the infantry in 
Egypt was put, that it was a march which redounds to the credit of the army, and 
that it was performed by the infantry of the Indian contingent, of which the Sea- 
forth Highlanders and a battery of European artillery formed a very important 
part, all old soldiers who had accompanied Sir F. Roberts on the march from Cabul 
to Candahar. Having noticed in detail some of the temporary expedients which are 
to be in force till further orders, Sir Lintorn proceeds to consider what the country re- 
quires for its military service, and states that the conclusions he has arrived at from 
the foregoing considerations are that the outflow of men from the army must be 
stopped without delay, and that if nothing be done in this direction it may become 
impossible to recover lost ground and to keep up our army by voluntary enlistment. 
It is but right to say that the statements contained in the above article are questioned 
on the grounds of inaccuracy ; the home army is not eight thousand short, but only 
five thousand, that it is not dwindling away, and that about eight hundred are 
recruited weekly.—London Army and Navy Gazette. 





